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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 








of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 





Bond Street, London, W.1. 
PotticK & SIMPSON > a ws 
will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 
at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
The THIRD PORTION of the COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH DELFT AND OTHER POTTERY, 
etc., formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. 
(to be sold by order of the Executors), comprising 
Plates, Jugs, Teapots, Drug Pots, Punch and 
other Bowls, Mugs, Chargers, Dishes, etc. APRIL 


Tel.: M AY fair 6622. 














13 and 14, at 11 a.m. 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 
PERSONAL 
RTIST (member Royal Society) would like 
+4 accommodation as Paying Guest. Country 
house near Cheltenham, Hereford or Worcester. 
4 light, lofty room to work in, with big north or 
st window essential.—Box 846. 
NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 


(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE. A 

choice collection of Georgian chairs, easy 
chairs, dining tables, bureaux, tallboys, chests, 
Persian rugs, mirrors, ornamental china, Chinese 
porcelain and ivories, cut glass, bronzes, etc. 
Inspection invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 
Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 


London, 








4 the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 


or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out - of - the - way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Maryle bone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased, 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialist, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
ITY GENTLEMAN; middle-aged; first-class 
references; sociable; seeking permanent home 
in country place, easy reach of London (frequent 
train connection), in boarding house, club o1 
hotel, or with good class family. Partial board: 
h.c. water; bed-sitting-room; opportunity meeting 
Box 833. 
LOCKS, Watches, 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 











Jeweller y, Clockwork Con- 


Tel.: VICtoria 0134. 
ROQUET. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 


made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey 


ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 


Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers: National 
and Provincial Bank. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
oo LES CARAVAN, beautifully 
necessities, 4-berth, coal fire, gas; situated in 
grounds Guest House Riding School, lovely 
country mid-Wales. 3GNS. WEEKLY. Available 
March 31 to May 1.—Box 847. 
NE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273, 
IREPLACES—for all problems concerning. 
CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Consultant, 
21 Carter's Lane, Stratford-on-Avon. 
OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service, Old pens and parts purchased. 
Fk. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
FUEL AND SOAP SAVING. —Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Samples 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 


‘UR COATS, ‘Mink, Musquash, Sustresi. “Silver 








fitted ali 















Fox, etc.; bought for cash. . BERKELOW, 
45, Powis Street, Woolwich, mines. Phone: 
Woo. 1771. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 


into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OLD CIGARETTE CASE, 





18-CT., for sale; box 





type, heavy. holds 12 to 18 cigarettes. 
Box 843. 
400 OFFERED for really small mileage 


AUSTIN 12, ROVER, HILLMAN, HUMBER 
or WOLSELEY Sunshine Saloon.—Write, Box 
1212, SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


FOR SALE 





HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate-—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
HORSE BRASSES, all about, complete guide 
and history; 320 illustrations. 2/6. Horse 
Brass Collections No. 1. 1,400 illustrations; cloth 
bound, 5/- post free. Limited number available.— 
H. S. RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 


EWELI GOLD and SILVERWARE are 











EWELLERY, 

now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


[7 NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 

garment for the country gentleman, and 

can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 





ADY anxious to purchase Mink coat. Please 


send particulars to Box 816. 


ORTHAMPTON. Would any farmer or country 
gentleman, within 5 miles of Northampton, 
be kind enough to put up officer (keen horseman), 
his wife and two children for adequate payment? 
—Box 842. 
RDER of the NEW DAY. 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies. FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land. Torrington, N. Devon. 
Oricin AL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
IPE SMOKERS. Owing to briar shortage. 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned. 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc. ASTLEYS, 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 
ETIRED REGULAR OFFICER wishes get in 
touch with Fruit Farmer, Market Gardener 
or anyone engaged in similar undertaking, view 
to learning business and ultimately engaging 
partnership or taking over from retiring principal. 
Advertiser has moderate means and capital, is 
active, energetic and hard working and very keen 
to take up work of this kind. Married with chil- 
dren and must be within reach of good day school 
for or girls. - Box 840. 
PD OLLS- ROY CE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers.—JACK BARCLAY, 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.”’ In case 
of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
in a basement unless the Door is of watertight 
r onstruc tion. 


Home of MEDITA- 




















S& OLD HUNTING PRINTS by Alken ; also 
well-known picture of Hunt Breakfast.— 
Box 834. 
TAIRS BL AZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 


(M’chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575). 
wo BEAUTIFULLY HAND - CARVED 
WALNUT GAME PLASTICS, approx. lft. 9in. 








by 4ft. forsale. Two Oriental Carpets, approx. 11ft, 
by 5ft. 9in. Plastic walnut framed Overmante]l, 
Box 504, HARRODS _ADVTG. AGENCY S.W.1, 











ARING & GILLOW buy good ¢ quality Second- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 

ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return,—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please r remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by ll by appointment. —’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EST OF ENGLAND. W. J. Tolley & Gill 

(est. 1902), Auctioneers and Valuers, specialise 
in the careful preparation of Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 














and Insurance.—58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Tel.: 20562. 

IDOW, 48 (exempt), seeks acc ommodation | in 

first-class hotel, self and very well-trained 
dog. Would pay, and give some efficient help 
daily, cooking, typing. driving, gardening. 
animals, poultry, needlework, receptionist, etc. 
Might consider school or farm. Suggestions 
invited. Interview London.—Box 844 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


Fest- -CLASS CHILD’S NURSE required; high- 
est references essential. Girl 2, baby July. 
Staff kept. Cornwall.—Box 486, HARRODS 
ADVTG. AGENCY, S.W.1. 


EAD GARDENER required in the Jate summer 

for nobleman’s estate in the Midlands. A 
man possessing experience in both kitchen and 
pleasure ground gardens is looked for, but the 
latter branch will not demand much of his atten- 
tion until peace returns. Main activities now 
centred on market garden work as recognised by 
the local War Agricultural Committee. Experi- 
ence in orchard, wall fruit and glasshouse work is 
essential. Commencing salary in the neighbour- 
hood of £5 per week, plus a free house, fuel, light 
and vegetables.—Apply with copies of references 
to Box 825. 


APM SURPLUS Heavy Metal Tool or Docu- 
ment Cases, 15in. by 10in. by 4in.; hinged lid, 
carrying strap, safety catches. 15/6 each, c.o.d. 
16/-. Worth double.—JOHN STREAM, LTD., 300, 
Kingston Road, London, S.W.20. 
BEDSPREADS. White Irish Linen, richly hand 
embroidered, 116 by 88 inches. New but 
laundered. Another 100 by 88. Hand embroidered 
Sheet, 106 by 88. Tablecloths 88 by 54.—ATKIN- 
SON, Balderston Vicarage, near Blackburn. 
ARAVAN. EXTENSICAR (folding) when fully 
opened 18 ft. by 13 ft.; steel body, d./p., gas 
cooking, lighting and heating; water pump; 
2 wash basins, toilet, 2 wardrobes, 2 double beds, 
4 close-coupled wheels. H.P. terms arranged. 
—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Telephone: Gladstone 2234. 
ESCINSKY’S “English Furniture of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ 3 volumes, in mint 
condition.—Offers to HUTCHISON, Vale House, 
Frensham Vale, near Farnham, Surrey. 
OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II salvers and 














candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 


mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition, with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
es Phone: Chatham 3160. 
YOUNTRY LIFE,” March 29/43 to May 28/43, 
June 11/43 to July 16/43, July 30/43 to 
December 31/43. 40 Copies.- Offers to: Box 835. 
LETCHER MOSS’ PILGRIMAGES to Old 
Homes, 4 vols., 3 perfect, 1 faded. £14. Also 
24 copies *‘Country Life’’ 1943-44 (not consec.) and 
5 National Geog. 25/--—Box 841. 


YENUINE KASHAN (Persian) Silk Rug, 6 ft. 
9ins.by4ft.4ins. £150. Perfect condition. 
—T’ox 845. 








WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWR: 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highed 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, Londo, 
Holborn 3793, 
ADVERTISER wishes to purchase a careful 
used or low mileage car; h.p. immateria] 
otherwise suitable-——-MARSHALL, *‘‘Longforgan 
Ferndown, Dorset. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for qj 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Clot 
ing of all kinds. Private Owners may ‘ond wi; 
safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON, DYMOND ay 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gre 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
APPEAL FOR A CARAVAN. Will anyone of 
modern Trailer Caravan, preferably iccles 

















Winchester. Will pay reasonably good price 
to £600. Repairs not objected.—State fu | deta; 
to MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone Road, | eicesty 
*Phone 32342, 
AR WANTED. Good price offered for genujj 
low-mileage model from private owner 
Particulars to C. MILLER, 54, Warre . Stree 


London, W.1. aes! : 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, ¢ ut’'s g 





children’s unwarted clothing fory.ardeq 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY Hous 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORK:>. TE, 
3470, are immediately examined and pos al ord 
dispatched by return. Goods are then epack 
remaining intact for one week. In event 
dissatisfaction with price offered on eceipt 
such intimation, together with P.O., oods 
immediately returned (carriage paid t sende 


Highest prices given. Established  yeg 

Evening wear not accepted. i 
‘LOTHING wanted, WX (38 bust). Also gi 
ments girl 16 years; good conditic.; to py 

chase privately periodically; reasona le pri 


paid; post parcels.—MISS PERKS, 45, T: ¢ Aveny 
Hitchin, Herts. a a 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machine 


Radios, any condition purchased.--Write 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 (Wel. % 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885), 





EORGIAN SILVER: Cream Jug, £5 10s.; 
Mustard Pot, £10; Waiters, Salt Cellars, etc. 
Also, Hester Bateman pieces and snuff boxes.— 
Box 806. 
UN. Specially made Greener 12-bore hammer- 
less ejector, 27'. inch barrels, 6% lbs. ; a 
perfect gun in expensive case with every 
accessory. 65 Guineas.—Box 838 
OTEL and PRIVATE FURNITURE beautifully 
repolished. No inconvenience. Charges 
moderate.—C. L. ROMAIN, 78, Lavender Grove, 
London, E.8. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns. REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
fICROPHONE LOUDSPEAKER sets for hire 
to public meetings, concerts, dances.—A. J. 
LAEKER, 160, Church Road, Bexleyheath. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1. 
EWMEX Chemical CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
cleans without mess, danger and incon- 
venience of sweep. 1/9.—From: NEWMEX, 
Regent Street, London. 


PACKARD 32.5 h.p. Sedan, 
Box 850. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER, good quality, 7/9 per 
250 sheets; visiting cards, 411 100. — A. 
TOMLINS, 26, Athelstan Road, Bournemouth. 























little used, £300.— 





ADIOGRAM (MARCONI) automatic change, 
excellent condition, walnut case, £80.- 
Box 849. 


TAMPS. Lots. of 250 modern “colonials and 
continentals sent on approval at '.d. each.— 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms $ of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns. ou 6,1 Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


RICYCLE, LADY’S 22-inch, single speed, just 
renovated and re-stove-enamelled, £25.- 








HARRIS, 32B Marlborough Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. INR 
WEEDS. Have your favourite suit copied 


exactly in John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d 
Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton. 
Cumberland. : —_ 


ATER DIVINING. The e OASIS. Pocket. DIVIN- 


ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.- 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








STATE MANAGEMENT: Gentlewoman (38), 
possessing thoroughly sound secretarial and 





agricultural bookkeeping experience, highest 
personal references, will shortly be available. 
M.O.L. permit. —Box 698. 


ARM AND ESTAT E MANAGER seeks post; 


life experience in practical farming and 
estate management, pedigree and corn stocks. 
Southern counties: only.—Box 776. 


ENTLEMAN (33) married, requires permanent 
post as Estate and Farm Manager, Steward 
or Sub-Agent, on agricultural estate. Experienced 
in practical and clerical work of a farm and estate 
office. Expert knowledge of horses and capable 
stud manager. Diploma in Agriculture (Lon. 
Univ.), and passed examinations of the Chartered 
Land Agents’ Society. Good testimonials.— 
Box 837. 


ADY (widow), “exempt. 48, intelligent, adapt- 

able, seeks interesting post, hotel work. 
country club, estate; business experience, widely 
travelled; animal lover; highest references. 
Suggestions welcomed. —Box 848. 


MANAGER or BAILIFF requires post through 
war reasons after six years, married, life 
practical experience in all branches of agricul- 
ture on all soils, estate repairs, accounts, 
Ministry returns, etc. Expert in the breeding 
of pedigree and commercial stock. Tactful, 
energetic, t~ustworthy, excellent refer: nces.— 
Apply MANAGER, Lainston Farm, Sparsholt, 
Winchester. Hants. 








GABDEN UMBRELLA (large) wanted. Plea 
say size, colour, condition and price 
CONSTANTINE, 68,Butlers Roaii, Birmingham 





L_ousine or large modern saloon car want 
good price paid for perfect car; no dealers 
Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, South Molt 
Street, W.1. J 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, | Elect 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small out 
wanted; also Meccano and other constructi 
outfits and anything of interest to the young 
generation. Please state fully what you have a 
price required; cheque by return. We also he 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Departm 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
OSS BROS. and Co., Ltd., of 20, King Stres 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2, will pay ve 
satisfactory prices for good quality Travel Ba 
Wardrobe Trunks, Suitcases, &c., in good « 
dition. Se 
SOSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all count 
wanted for cash; also really good collectios 
Don't send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON A\ 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
IFLES, Good prices paid for Martini, Ro 
and falling block rifles of any calibre 4 
condition, single and double hammerless rifi 
also telescopic sights.—BLAND. 5 Evington Dr 
Leicester. 3 era. 
OLLS ROYCE. Lady desires to purchi 
privately 1935-36 25-h.p. Rolls Royce Sal 
low mileage essential. South of England.—Box ij 
AYERS: ‘‘Gaudy Night,’’ ‘Strong Poiso 
‘*Five Red Herrings,’’ ‘‘Lord Peter Views 
Body.’’ Second-hand copies wanted.—Box 6%. 
QHOTGUNS. Wanted, hammeriess e ctor g 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send § 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-make 
32, Orange Street. Leicester Square, London. 
rPIMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requir 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for es 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particuld 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medi 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, 1! 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading 
T° HIRE or PURCHASE, pair of men’s Fish 
Brogues, large fitting, also oversocks 
same.—Offers to Box 836. 


















































LIVESTOCK 
| i ampetctausi tes healthy Golden Cocker Spa 
Bitch, 10 gns., born 24-1-44; good pedi 


parents R.K. C,—'Phone Godalming 1078. 
GGS FOR SALE. Bronze Turkey, appt 
stock. Accredited Khaki Campbel! and AY 
bury Ducks, White Leghorn and North Hol 
Blue Hens.—R. FISHER CROUCH, Horwood Fa! 
Anstey, Salisbury. 


OREST PONY, 12 hands, black, § years 
long tail and mane, quiet, pass all tr 
lives out, sound. Strong Gig, recently ‘ 


hauled by coachbuilder. Complete Nickel Har 
including brand new breeching and })reast 5! 








Smart turn-out. £75 here.—UL!ATHOR 
Green End, Sandon, Buntingford, He ts. __ 
ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND, vey beaut 
16-month-old dog, house trai:ed, pt! 
manners, hardy, inoculated; boon compa! 
to country home only.—Apply, MR HOW 
JOYCE, 15, Warkton Lane, Bart Seagii 

Kettering. Tel.: 2948 
PA®xoT FEED, 5 pints 20/-. Carry y Mixt 
4 pints 20/-, post free.—ROTU! JA F0 
South Street, Dorking. _ 
ve rec 





EMBROKE CORGI, very attrac J 
white Dog Puppy; excellent pec =ree: * 








perfect health; three months old Partict 
from MRS. HAMMOND, Kennerley, ‘redill 
ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLE 3. 2. ! 
three-months-old sexed-linked _ ullets 
with confidence from the farm th  sives: 
faction—FERNLANDS P.F., Ha orth ¢ 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. cas a 
PRINGER SPANIEL DOG. G. 1k 






onths 

Cheap to dog-lover and good co - : 
HUSSEY, High Green, Hollybush ll, 
E.11 
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By Order of the Trustees of the late Sidney Russell Cooke. 


Ooongying a choice posi- 
tion on a hill facing South, 
with good views, the House 
was erected about 1805 of 
yellow brick with lead and 
slate roof and was re- 
decorated in 1939. 


It stands about 45 yds. back 
from the road, is approached 
a drive and contains: 
3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 14 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Usual domestic offices, in- 
cluding servants’ hall. 


by 
hall, 


So RT FR 


OUNTRY LIFE 


XCV. No. 2463 MARCH 31, 1944 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





y Di vection of Trustees. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction in one Lot, with vacant possession except of the House and a few acres held under Requisition, 


solicitor : A. E. Shrimpton, Esq., Equitable House, 10, Woolwich New Road, Woolwich, S.E.18. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


BERKSHIRE—3 MILES OUTSIDE READING 


The Unique, Freehold, Residential and Sporting SOUTH LAKE ESTATE about 256 ACRES 


WITH THE FAMOUS SOUTH AND NORTH LAKES OF 21 AND 15 ACRES RESPECTIVELY 
situated close to Earley Station and between the main Wokingham and Bath to London Roads. 
South Lake \ was cc i by the late Owner as a Sanctuary for his fine collection of Wild Duck. 


SOUTH LAKE HOUSE 
is a modern residence of brick 
with Norfolk reed thatched 
roof, overlooking South Lake. 
Combined lounge-dining- 
room, sitting-room, kitchen, 
4 bed and 2 bath. Incorpor- 
ated in the same building is a 
4-roomed Cottage and bath. 
The fittings and appoint- 
ments are of first-class work- 
manship and most of the 
woodwork is oak. Central 
heating, electric light and 

excellent water supply. 

Water softening plant. 


Garage for 2 cars. 





Bungalow lodge. Modern 5-roomed Villa. Many acres of natural woodland, and young plantations freely planted 
with Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 


20, Hanover Square, W.1; Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, 12, Station Road, Reading, and at Henley-on-Thames and Basingstoke. 





BELLECROFT, NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 65 AGRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Central heating. Com- 
panies’ electric light, 
power, gas and water. 
Telephone. Main drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling for 
4horses. Cottage with 4 rooms 
GARDENS consist of lawns, 
tennis court, kitchen garden, 
orchard. FARM (let on a 
yearly tenancy at £180 per 
annum) with Farmhouse. 
Pasture and Arable Land. 
The Residence is _ held 
under Requisition. 
Income about £355 
per annum. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Further particulass of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,794) 











“ONDARY RESIDENCE containing 5 bedrooms, 
upation. FARMERY with excellent buildings. The PLEASURE GARDENS include a brick Terrace planted with yews and flowering 


53 MILES FROM LONDON - —_ 
SUFFOLK AND ESSEX BORDERS. RIVER FRONTAGE OF % MILE 


Close to station (Liverpool Street about 114 hours), buses, and churches 
Occupying a delightful 
position facing Southwest 
on gravel subsoil, with 
panoramic views across 
the valley of the River, the 
Residence is an excellent 
example of the Tudor 
period, the original struc- 
ture dating back to the 
fifteenth century. 
It has since been completely 
overhauled and modernised 
and is now in exceptionally 
good order, with large win- 
dows and lofty rooms. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with 
basins); 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating, electric light and power, telephone, abundant water supply, septic tank drainage. 2 garages. 

2 sitting rooms and a bathroom, let on an annual tenancy. 2 COTTAGES in Service 








shrubs; lawns; kitchen garden; 2 fine orchards; about 27 acres of pasture and 36 acres of arable, the whole extending to about 


76 ACRES—in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD The Vendor rents 20 Acres adjoining. Fishing. Hunting. Golf. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,105) 





Ay iy 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Pr. 
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JACKSON STOPS: & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). _ AND AT a sai LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


By Direction of Lieut. Col. . J. B. Slade-Baker. nani ee 
AUCTION SALE: TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 4, AT 2.30 P.M. 


IN UNSPOILT SUSSEX 


IN UNDULATING WELL-WOODED COUNTRY. Robertsbridge Station 1 mile. Battle 64 miles. Tunbridge Wells 17 miles. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


PEANS WOOD, ROBERTSBRIDGE 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Offices an 
maids’ sitting-room. Main poniereney & and water. Septic tank drainage. Fitted basins i 
bedrooms, Central heating, constant hot water. Range of garages, stabling and outbuilding: 
FOUR COTTAGES. SMALL MODERN FARMERY. CHARMING AND SECLUDE 
GROUNDS. TERRACE. TENNIS LAWN. LILY POOL. KITCHEN GARDE} 
EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS. PADDOCKS AND FARM LAND. 


ABOUT 441% ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION as above at the 
AUCTIONEERS’ LONDON OFFICE 


Particulars and Conditions (price 6d.): JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, Londo 
W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) And at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Raper & Fovargue, Battle, Sussex; and at Eastbourne and Hailsha 


By Direction of the Executors of James Niven, Esq., of Hopewell. 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


Aboyne 9 miles. Ballater 10 miles. Tarland 2 miles. 
On ROYAL DEE-SIDE in the HOWE OF CROMAR 
One of the most fertile and, beautiful valleys in Scotland. 
The DELIGHTFULLY COMPACT RESIDENTIAL and FARMING ESTATE of 


HOPEWELL 
including HOPEWELL HOUSE, a STONE RESIDENCE with 24 ACRES 


in a beautiful sheltered position overlooking the Vale of see. 3 reception rooms, nursery, 6 principal bedrooms, bathroom, 3 servants’ bedrooms, servants’ 
all, and usual domestic "accommodation. 


The HOME FARM of HOPEWELL, with VACANT POSSESSION—182 ACRES 


reputed at one time (about 10 years ago) to grow the finest seed oats in the world. 
HOPEWELL MAINS FARM, with VACANT POSSESSION—131 ACRES 


MEADOWLEA FARM, let at £33 PER ANNUM—63 ACRES 
TWO SMALL HOLDINGS AND 3 COTTAGES, ALL LET. 


The whole Estate extending to 


453 ACRES (337 being in hand) 


and producing an actual and estimated rental 


£447 PER ANNUM 


will be SOLD by AUCTION as a WHOLE by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF at the IMPERIAL HOTEL, ABERDEEN, on 
THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


For further particulars and Conditions of Sale (price 1s.) apply—Solicitors: Messrs. MILNE & REID, 2, Albyn Place, Aberdeen (Tel. 5077). 
Auctioneers: JAOKSON Stops & StaFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 31269). Also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin, 


ESTATE IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
IS REQUIRED BY LANDOWNER WITH LARGE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 
SUSSEX or HAMPSHIRE preferred. Other Counties considered. 
MINIMUM OF 500 ACRES, BUT MUCH LARGER ESTATE, UP TO 4,000 ACRES, REALLY REQUIRED 
SMALL RESIDENCE AND HOME FARM REQUIRED FOR PURCHASER’S OCCUPATION 


PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER WILL INSPECT IMMEDIATELY BY APPOINTMENT. 
Please reply to: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 

















Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, (CURZON : STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.i 


WILTS—DUKE OF - BEAUFORT’S HUNT soapincttccigl 20 ne “WEST. OF LONDON 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


A VERY FINE MODERN HOUSE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. 


FARMERY. 3 COTTAGES BUILT IN THE COLONIAL QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


3 reception, 10 or 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main services. Central heati ! 
throughout. All modern improvements. Garage. 


AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES | The grounds are very oy gy | timbered with some fine old beech trees, ‘ 


slope away to the banks of the Bourne River, which affords fishing and boat 
INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE | Rose and flower gardens, rock gardens, and kitchen rae ol , 


REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028) Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY > 


HANTS WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION > 


4 . ie Andover Junction—Waterloo 1} hours 
eee Sertace 


400 years a geo modern- 

ised ‘and brought right up to date. 

Stands some 300 ft. above sea level, 

and enjoys pleasing views of 
wooded downs. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. & C.). 
Company’ 's electric light and 
power. Modern drainage. Good 
water supply. 

2 garages, stabling and outbuildings. 
‘Terraced garden, field, etc. About 

14% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
_20, Hanover Squares W.1. (40, 816) 


























ndon about 15 miles by road. In a quiet position about 500 ft. above sea About 2 miles from a Main Line Junction. Lovely position on a hill enjoying 
level and close to extensive Commons. a South aspect and wide views extending to Exmoor and Dartmoor. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL FARM 
[RACTIVE RESIDENCE of brick with rough-cast exterior and tiled roof. | Attractive 400-year-old cob and thatched Farmhouse with very thick walls, and many 
Approached from a lane by a gravelled drive. of the original oak a. Hall, 3 reception, 3 bed, 2 bath, domestic offices, dairy. 
trance hall, 4 reception (dining-room oak panelled), domestic offices with maids’ Electric light. Septic tank drainage. Double garage. 
sitting-room, 8 bed, dressing room, 3 | bathrooms. Farm buildings, also of cob and thatch, comprise large barn, shippon, calf house, 
:rtial central heating. Ali main services. Tel Large double garage power house, store house, 2 hay lofts. Timber bungalow (2 rooms). 
of br ck and tile with covered washdown. Small garden, about 4 acres of apple orchard, 11 of wood and 10 of arable, remainder 
RRACED GROUNDS including rose garden, herbaceous border, tennis lawn, being pasture. Trout stream runs through the valley. 
wer beds and borders, kitchen garden, fruit trees, 2 greenhouses and forest and ABOUT 49 ACRES. TO BE SOLD. 
other trees. » VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. Rough shooting. 
vents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, , Hanover Square, W.1. (40,800) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,789) 

















SOUTH ‘DEVON 


Very sunny position{on Golf Links with private entrance thereto, facing due South and enjoying magnificent views of Devon and the Cornish Coast. 
A REALLY LABOUR-SAVING 
AND WELL PLANNED 
RESIDENCE 
Oak panelled hall, cloakroom 
(h. and c¢.), 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms (basins, h. and c.), 
2 bathrooms. 

All main services. 
Central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
PLEASANT GARDENS with 
lawns, rockery, flower beds, her- 
baceous borders, etc., about 
14% ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 




































- Agents ::Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 : = Fle (40,841) 
we 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Catheston, Welle, tcnten 
Telegrams: 
Regent 0293/3377 N ICHOLAS ‘“‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 
4, ALBANY COS heisentani PICCADILLY W.1; 1, STATION uae, READING 
HAMPSHIRE HANTS COAST 


With grounds to river with yacht anchorage. 
FOR SALE. MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 


WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 
TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 











» bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
PRETTY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, PIER, BOATHOUSE —— —— in pr 
pretty grounds of 5 JRES, 
2% ACRES on the B pence an er 
. town and convenient for yacht- 
c _Me SSTs, NICHOLAS, 4, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. ae ing. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 —_ rooms. All ye 
—_ Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen 
DEVON DORSET BORDERS garden and paddock. Chauf- 
Near the Sea. feur’s cottage. . LET FOR 
, . DURATION. 
FOR SALE. EXCELLENT MIXED FARM OF 436 ACRES ‘0 
the home of an attested herd. Good house and buildings, 2 cottages (2 more | FOR SALE, 
available). Electric light. Main water. | SUBJECT TO 
MARKET TOWN 4 MILES | TENANCY 
® Recommended by: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of : Messrs. NIcHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
x JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
are rd ie... 
OXFORD & _ CHIPPING NORTON 








DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
PROLIFIC ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, etc., 
in all about 


2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD (WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
AT THE TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES) 


\ CHARMING AND UNUSUALLY 
~TURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
VITH NORFOLK REED THATCHED ROOF. 


nge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. Ample cupboards. 


| electric light, main water supply, main drainage. 














£6,500 
Telephone. Central heating. ? 

Apply,;: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 

Playroom and large garage. Oxford. 

Rey ey Rng ) DIDCOT 4 MILES wa 
n @ large Oxfordshire vi (In a pretty Berkshire villa 
TyRactive STONE-BUILT MODERNISED COTSWOLD]RESIDENCE. CHARMING MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE. Lounge hall, 
. sal a rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light, main water enpny. 3 sitting-rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ quarters. Main 
Aoek, me y aitlephone ‘Gaiate and outbuildings, Garden, orchard and large hyo light, + eek aes a. Central heating. Telephone. Stabling and garage. 
col es, u RES. 

| R SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION JANUARY, 1945. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION. 





As Apply: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Picoy, London ” 











BUCKS 
Under %, mile from the station on Metropolitan and L. and N.E. Railways. 
In a Favourite Part of the County with Good Sporting cana - 
laced FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDE 
_ ae eA ETOKE MANDEVILLE, NR. AYLESBURY 





Aylesbury, on Wed., April 
and Alrexford, Hants. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1. 
Branch Offices: High Street, Wimbledon and Bishop’s Stortford. 























330 ft. above sea level 

An OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE in excellent repair, 
approached by a Drive. 

Containing on two floors 
only: unge, two other 
reception rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms. 3 _ bath- 


rooms. Servants’ hall. 
Companies’ electric light 
and water. Telephone. 


Fitted hand basins. Central 

heating. Garage for several 

cars. Useful outbuildings. 

Charming gardens, orchard 
and two paddocks. 

In all about 7} ACRES. 

With Vacant Possession. 


Hampton & Sons will sell the above by Auction, at Ye Olde Bull’s Head Hotel, 
26, 1944, at 3p.m. (unless previously disposed of). 
Solicitors: MESSRS. SHIELD & SON, 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.; 
Particulars (price 3d.) from the Auctioneers : 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





UL 


a ai JL) 


i 





NORWICH 


7 miles South of the City 


FOR SALE 


A 16th CENTURY 
HOUSE 
STANDING IN 
5 ACRES 
hall, 3 reception 
rooms 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 
Company’s electric 


Lounge 


ight. 
Garages. Outbuildings. 
Matured grounds. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 





i ee £4,25 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


THE FORMER HOME OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST 


EWELL, SURREY 


Absolute seclusion in a peaceful position only 12 miles from Town and barely 5 minute: 
walk from station. 


WELL-BUILT é 
RESIDENCE 
approached from _ semi- 
eg road by Carriage 
weep and planned on 
TWO FLOORS ONLY 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
music or billiard room, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, etc. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE for 2 Cars. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
OF ABOUT 
| ACRE 
FCR SALE 
FREEHOLD £6,000 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, L1'D., 6, Arlington Street 














Vel. : REG. 822: ) 
(S.46,76: ) 


SW. 





ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING HAM COMMON 
About 2 miles from Richmond station. 

UNDOUBTEDLY A RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION WITH 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN FIRST-CLASS DECORATIVE REPAI 


Conservatory, 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, staff sitting 
room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, boudoir, 3 bathrooms 
All main services. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Beautiful grounds with 
lawns, fine cedar tree, 
productive kitchen garden 
with range of glass, rough 
paddock and woodland 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £16,500. 


ee 





EARLY POSSESSION 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 





























(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.3776) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081). BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243). 
(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) ; 
AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE WANTED 
By direction of the Executors of the late UCKS. Only 20 miles from London. On NVERNESS-SHIRE. For Sale, ESTATE HESHIRE. Wanted to purchase Freeholi 


Donald Nicoll, Esq. 
HAMPSHIRE 

4 miles from Wi chester and 14 from Basingstoke 
THE FREEH( LD RESIDENTIAL, AGRI- 
CULTURAL and SPORTING PROPERTY 
known as The Burntwood Estate of about 
668 Acres. Fine Georgian style Residence. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 16 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Estate water supply. STUD FARM, 
88 loose boxes. Dry, healthy paddocks. 
8 excellent cottages. 4 bungalows. For 
SALE by AUCTION at THE ROYAL 
HOTEL, WINCHESTER, WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 26, 1944. 
Particulars, price 2/- from the Auctioneers, 

JAMES HARRIS & SON, 

Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 

By Order of Trustees of William Andersen, decd. 
Adjoining Walton Heath and the famous Golf 
Course. 

**MOOR EDGE,” 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, SURREY. 
Charming Freehold COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
5 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, complete 
offices. Picturesque and well matured gardens 
of about 2 ACRES. Cottage and outbuildings. 
Unique situation within easy reach of London. 
Possession on Completion. Which 
ROBT. W. FULLER, MOON & FULLER 
will SELL by AUCTION on the PREMISES 
on THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1944, at 11 
o'clock, unless sold privately in the interim. 
Immediately following and on FRIDAY 
MAY 5, the Auctioneers will SELL THE 
CONTENTS OF THE HOUSE, comprising 
Valuable Antique and Modern Furniture, the 
Rare Collection of Japanese Pictures, Bronzes 
and China, Important Library of Books and 
the Usual Household Effects. (View day: 

Wednesday, May 3). 

Particulars and Catalogues (price 6d. each) 
on application to the Auctioneers at their 
Offices: Station Approach, Epsom; 85, High 
Street, Croydon. 


FOR SALE 


CORNWALL, LISKEARD. A charming, 
freehold, Detached Residence in excellent 
state of repair both inside and out, situate 
amid rural surroundings and standing in it 
own grounds. The accommodation comprises : 
8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
kitchen, scullery, 5 w.c.s, greenhouse, garages. 
Own electric light plant. Half-acre of walled 
garden. Lawns. Extra land available if 
required. VACANT POSSESSION. Would 
make ideal school, nursing home or private 
residence. £3,500. Apply Sole Agent: 
J. C. H. GIBSON, Auctioneer, Queen Street, 
Newton Abbot. 











good bus route, 4 miles from Windsor. 
Old-fashioned Residence with carriage drive. 
3 reception (2 with parquet floors), cloakroom, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity. 
Telephone. Garages. Cottage and other 
buildings. 5 acres well-timbered grounds, 
inexpensive to maintain. Freehold, with 
possession June, £4,750.—GiIDDYs, Windsor 
(Tel. 73). 
BUCKS. Cottage, modernised, cultivated 
garden, orchard, some land. Secluded. 
No agents.—Box 826. 
OUNTRY. Delightful Residence, 8 miles 
from Winchester. 5 principal bedrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Thoroughly modernised. 
Every convenience. Good cottage. Garages, 
loose boxes. 20 acres bounded by stream. For 
sale with immediate possession. Apply: JAMES 
Harris & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 
A EREFORDSHIRE. Attractive modern 
Freehold House for sale. Possession. 
1 acre garden. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, usual 
offices. H. & c. water. Central heating. 
Garage. 7 miles nearest town, local buses. Own 
lighting plant. £3,600. No agents.—Box 827. 
HORSHAM DISTRICT. Attractive mod- 
ernised House. 5 beds, 3 reception, 
cocktail bar. Central heating, main electricity 
and water, modern drainage. Garage. Good 
garden and paddock. Freehold £5,250. 
Possession.— ALLEN & MARCHANT, Shamley 
Green, Surrey. 
ENT. IN THE FAVOURITE WEALD. 
For sale, Hop, Arable and Pasture Farm 
of 235 acres (15% wirework hops, 70 arable, 
90 pasture, 60 woodland). Within 50 miles 
London. Period Farmhouse, 3 reception, 
3 bath, 5 bed, modern domestic offices, cellar- 
age with raid shelter. Central heating. 4 cot- 
tages, 3 oasts, ample farm buildings. Main 
electricity and water. Good shooting. Farm 
in hand, possession on completion and of 
main house by arrangement with tenant. 
Available as whole or Farm only with residence 
and grounds separate. Particulars from 
HaTcH & WATERMAN, F.A.I., Land Agents, 
Tenterden, Kent. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. Close to Market 

Harborough. For sale with post-war 
possession, comfortable Country Residence. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms (fitted h. & c. 
basins), 3 bath. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Stable yard. 2 cottages, 
paddock, 6 acres. Price £7,500. Particulars 
from HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. 


SUFFOLK. Easy reach Ipswich. Grand 

Residential Farm, 366 acres, 259 in hand, 
rest let off, superior house, good buildings, 
cottages. Freehold £11,000.—Woopcock AND 
Son, Ipswich. 


























of FARRALINE. 1 mile from Errogie 
Post Office, 17 miles from Inverness. On direct 
bus route. Comfortable lodge on Loch Farra- 
line. Hall, office, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing-rooms, 3 bath and w.c.s. 
3 servants’ rooms, good boxrooms, an 
usual domestic offices. 3 garages; stables 
and kennels. Electric lighting. Excellent 
walled garden. 4 cottages. farms. Area 
about 4,400 acres. Valuable timber. Agri- 
cultural rents about £430. Excellent trout 
fishing on 3 lochs, salmon and sea-trout fishing 
available 4 miles from lodge. Shootings aver- 
age 300 brace grouse, 40 pheasants (wild), 
partridge, snipe, duck, roe-deer, woodcock, 
etc. Immediate possession of the Estate 
but lodge temporarily requisitioned. Small 
lodge on estate available. Offers to and further 
particulars from: J. W. BOUMPHREY, Bole- 
skine, Foyers, Inverness, or FRASER & ROS&s, 
Solicitors, Inverness. 


NORTH OF LONDON (about 45 miles), 
within 2 miles of a main line station. 
Attractive House for Sale, with vacant pos- 
session. Farmery and about 8 acres of park- 
land and woodland. Price £6,000. Apply: 
ROBINSON & HALL, Land Agents, 15a, St. 
Paul’s Square, Bedford. 


SUFFOLK WEST. For sale with possession, 
Edwardstone House, a_ well-equipped 
medium-sized Country Residence, 6 miles 
from Sudbury, 10 miles from Colchester and 
16 miles from Bury St. Edmunds, together 
with a small Modern House and 81 acres of 
land. Edwardstone House, offered with 
vacant possession, has been well maintained 
and is fit for immediate occupation. It con- 
tains lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices (Aga range in kitchen). Main electricity 
and water supplies, central heating. Modern 
stabling for 5 hunters, garages for 4 cars. 
Inexpensive gardens and grounds, Freehold 
price £7,500. Apply : SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 
26, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
SOMERSET, S.E. Small Country House 
of Character for sale with gg 
X- 
Many useful 











possession. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. 
tremely attractive gardens. 
outbuildings. Paddock. Cottage available. 
Good schools near. £3,300.—SENIOR AND 
GODWIN, Chartered Surveyors, Sturminster 
Newton, Dorset. 


WAVENEY VALLEY. Charming Tudor 
: Cottage, 2 large — spacious 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath (h. & c.). Converted 
barn affording extra accommodation. Farm 
buildings and 45 acres (mostly let off). Boat- 
ing river frontage, delightful quiet _ 

hold = £3,500.—Woopcock & iN, 





Property with medium-sized house ¢ 
character, home farm and up to about 50 Acra 
good land.—Full particulars to Box 683. 
MALVERNS or W. MIDLANDS. Detachei 

Freehold Cottage. All mains services, 
garage. About lacre. Up to £2,600.—MmEAKI 
Church Drive, Wentworth . Rotherham. 
MIDDLESEX OR SURREY. Required, 

Modern House, 4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, garage and other modern conveniences 
£3,000 to £5,000 freehold. Please send par 
ticulars to E. J. T. NEAL, 39, Station Road, 
Edgware. 

ORFOLK. Required to _ purchas 

Residential Farm of 300-600 acre 
with good medium-sized house and god 
cottages. Undulating country, some woodlani 
an advantage.—(APPLICANT S. R.), WOODCOCK 
AND Son, Ipswich. 

EASIDE. Wanted to purchase, rechold 

House, modern, 4 bedrooms, at Aldwick 
Bay or Sandbanks, Poole Harbour. All par 
ticulars to Box 824. 

SCOTLAND (WEST OR NORTH COAST). 
Wanted to purchase or take on 100 
lease as permanent home, property 
including medium-sized House. Sheltered 
anchorage, sea fishing, also salmon or sea trout 
fishing. Sheep farm and rough shooting 
Early possession desired but post-war Col 
sidered.—Box P.40, Scripps’s, South Molto 
Street, London, W.1. Lae 
SOUTHERN COUNTY. Wanted, fw 
nished or unfurnished, House. Centtt 
heating, 8-12 bed, kitchen garden, orchari, 
min. 8 acres.—Box 821. 
SURREY or WEST SUSSEX. Near statiol. 

Wanted to rent or to purchase, small 
Cottage, 3 or 4 bedrooms, usual offices.— 
STUART, 1, Dover Street, W.1. (Reg. 6441). 
SURREY. Young woman Civil ervant ; 

member of Surrey Archologica! society ; 
owns dog; wants semi-furnished flat, -4 room 
in country house. Travel facilities 1 »ndon- 
Write, Miss WILLIAMS, 54 Fairlands Avenue, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. ee 
20 MILES (within) of coast betw: 1 Wasi 
and Portland including I. of W. \Vanted 
House of Character. 5 bed, 3 sitting. Garde 
to 2 acres. No agents.— Box 822. 
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to be agreed. G.W.R. Langynog 
reception rooms, 10 principal and 5 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and _ usual 
offices. Rent £150. Immediate 1 
Shooting and fishing available. 


particulars apply: PECKOVER BUS 11 A” 
WEN, Chartered Land Agents, D bigh. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Qrosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





KENT 


In beautiful country, facing South, near Sevenoaks. 


A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Approached by a double drive bordered by chestnut trees. 


nge hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
r and electricity. Central heating on ground floor. Stabling for six. Garage for 
. Flat of 5 rooms and ample storage space. Bailiff’s house. Dairy. Additional 
stabling. Outbuildings. Stable for poultry. Cowshed for six and barns. 


Entrance lodge with chauffeur’s cottage. 


GARDENER’S HOUSE WITH 6 ROOMS. EXTENSIVE RANGE OF 
GLASS HOUSES 


zhtful pleasure grounds with matured trees. 
en garden. Orchard, meadows and parkland, including frontage suitable for 
building. IN ALL ABOUT 
40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FOR OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 


her particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


Lily pond, tennis lawns, walled 


(16,491) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE . 
Near Bourne End and High Wycombe. 30 miles from London. 
A BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


of about 135 ACRES 
Adjoining an old-world village. 


and including a SIXTEENTH CENTURY MANSION 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK WITH TWO CARRIAGE DRIVES, ONE TO THE 
¢ VILLAGE 


Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, and additional secondary 
bedrooms, with separate staircases. 3 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity, water and 
gas. Central heating. Commodious brick and tiled stabling. Garages. Farmhouse 
and 5 Cottages. 
CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRES with beautiful forest trees 
and choice shrubs, flower garden. Extensive and fertile kitchen garden walled on 
three sides and well stocked. a and outbuildings. Lake and stream to 
e Thames. 


135 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR- 
contr particulars from the Owner’s Agents: CURTIS ,& HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
we .917) 








Qrosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 
25, MOUNT ‘ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 


1778) Westminster, 8.W.1 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


On the Thames near Marlow. 





HIS FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, large hall, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Ample offices. Main electric light and water. 
Modern drainage. 2 modern cottages. Garages and useful buildings. Old established 


POST-WAR POSSESSION DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
situated in charming old-world village on the borders of the New Forest. 


pln ve 











EXCELLENTLY BUILT AND DECORATED RESIDENCE with 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, lounge hall and cloakroom. Standing in 1% 











LONDON, W.1 


ground. Kitchen garden and paddock. Picturesque boathouse on the Thames. | ACRES of BEAUTIFULLY KEPT GROUNDS. 4 COTTAGES. Fishing, sailing 

In all about 9 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. | and boating. PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 

All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.6076) | GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.3269) 

3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
1032-33 





‘BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HINDHEAD 
Fine panoramic views to the Hogs Back. 1 mile station. Easy access to town. 


e 





aie 


most ATTRACTIVELY APPOINTED STONE BUILT RESIDENCE, 
in beautiful order throughout. 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 large reception 

rooms, main electricity, gas and water, radiators in all rooms. Stabling, Garage and 

2 living rooms. Nicely timbered grounds, fine old trees. Productive kitchen garden 

and paddock, in all about 54 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950. 

ADMIRABLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, PRIVATE HOTEL OR OTHER 

INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 
H ig ily recommended by the Sole Agents, RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3 Mount Street, W.1 





IDE HILL, NEAR SEVENOAKS 


Superb position adjoining National Trust land. Glorious panoramic views. 
1 





AGEM OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN TUDOR STYLE, built regardless 

of cost, labour-saving in every detail. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating throughout. Heated garage 
with room adjoining. Superior cottage. Matured inexpensive gardens and undulating 


paddocks. 
In all about 9% ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40. PICCADILLY, W.1. 





ASCOT AND WINDSOR AREA 
NEAR STATION > 


VIRABLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE. 3 recep- 
in, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Main 
8, Central heating. 2 Garages. Charming secluded 
: and 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


> 


Just available. 


my RZ 


TEROER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
‘trance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





WAY BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND 
FARNHAM 
(3 position near pretty villages of Seale and Puttenham. 


‘ABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 
liards, 7 principal bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 maids’ 





oer 


mositi, 


| LIMPSFIELD, OXTED and WESTERHAM | 








IN A BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD VALLEY 
5 miles from Bath, enjoying a South aspect in a delightful 
position overlooking woodlands and trout stream. 


P'CTURESQUE STONE-BUILT XVith CENTURY 
RESIDENCE. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Electric light. Company’s water. Ample out- 
buildings. Inexpensive old-world gardens with hard 
court, pasture, woodland and trout stream. 
ON £6,000 FREEHOLD WITH 40 ACRES 
F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


TEST VALLEY. NR. ANDOVER, HANTS 


PERIOD COTTAGE OF CHARACTER. Oak beamed. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath. Garage. Electricity 
and power, fitted basins. Secluded garden % ACRE. 
| FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

| F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 








sarage. Exceptionally fine grounds, rhododendron 
-pjohard, kitchen garden and 18 AC RES. £11,500 


2 servants’ bedrooms. 
Double garage. 
paddocks. 3% ACRES. 


| 
| 
hrooms. Central heating. Main services. Cottage. | 
war occupation. 


Agents: F. L, MeRoER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
iccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.)j, | 
Tel.: Regent 2481. | 


Picked p 
RCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE. 
reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 
Main services. 
Beautifully timbered gardens and | 
FREEHOLD £7,000 Post- | 


F. L. MEROER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





Lounge, 3 | GEM ’TWIXT CHELMSFORD AND 
DUNMOW. £3,500 
HARMING XVIth CENTURY COTTAGE. 2 recep- 
tion, 4 bedrooms, bath. Central heating. Main 
| electricity. Garage. Pretty gardens and 4 ACRES. 
| F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


d | 
C | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
| 


Central heating. | 
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, ’ - . | Preliminary Announcement. 
piicleiasrniltinictalemnisiisctsicatt LITTLE BRIDGES, CHALVINGTON 





a Oe 


HOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES with remarkably beautiful house set within 
perfect old gardens. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 finely panelled reception USSEX 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Garage for several cars. Hard S - 
Court. Good kitchen garden. Pasture -_ tee a Bn SALE, at . — 
moderate price with post-war occupation. Income of £ per annum, including 3 spl 4 bg ie f 
ome veil eat r, ae A r : ‘ 3 splendid bathrooms (3 staff rooms and bathroom in annexe). Aga, radiators throug! - 
atte. upkeep. A small farmery, etc., and 5 cottages in hand. out, main electricity, stabling for 5, garage, cottage. Per Sale by Auction chord: 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Particulars from POWELL & Co., Lewes, or WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


— MUDGE & BAXTER 


6, QUEEN ST., EXETER 


South of the Exe Estuary, about 7 miles from Exeter. Shooting and Fishing on the Estate. Bathing and Sailing within 3 miles. Hunting with Four Packs. 
Golf at Exeter and Dawlish Warren. 
THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


THE OXTON ESTATE, KENTON, DEVON 
COMPRISING : 
THE BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE KNOWN AS OXTON HOUSE 
with its lovely Grounds, Fishponds, Parklands and Woodlands. TWO FERTILE REDLAND STOCK-RAISING AND DAIRY FARMS. TWO 
VALUABLE MARKET GARDEN HOLDINGS. TWO LODGES, one comprising a SPORTSMAN’S COTTAGE. A WEEK-END COTTAGE. 
with magnificent views, together with 
WOODLANDS, COPPICE AND PLANTATIONS WITH ROAD FRONTAGES,. IN ALL ABOUT 
630 ACRES 
Will be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION by MUDGE & BAXTER 


At THE ROUGEMONT HOTEL, EXETER, as a WHOLE or in BLOCKS or LOTS, on FRIDAY, APRIL 14th, 1944, at 3 p.m. precisely 
(unless Sold Privately previously) 


Particulars and Plans (price 2/6 each) may be obtained from the Vendor’s Solicitors: MESSRS. DUNN & BAKER, Castle House, East Southernhay, 
Exeter; or from the AUCTION OFFICES, 6, Queen Street, Exeter. 


_ REBBECK BROS sasenia | | 


Rebbecks, Bournemouth 
THE SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH. a 


i A few miles from Lewes, easy reach of the South Downs and the Se: . 
Charming OLD WORLD HOUSE, most perfectly appointed and in first-ra 
order, with inexpensive gardens and small estate of about 60 Acres. 5 best bedroom 

















Re J. J. Jones, Esq., decd. By order of the Trustee. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Of very especial interest to those requiring a most unique and highly select residential property facing the sea front, either for private occupation, for institutional purposes, or for 
use as a high-class residential club. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST, IN THE COUNTY OF DORSET 


Occupying one of the finest positions on the South Coast, 
immediately facing the sea, and within two minutes’ walk 
of the beach and chines. 


A BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


standing on a prominence with magnificent sea views 
over Bournemouth Bay. Soundly built of brick with 
Westmorland slated roof and- containing three teak- 
panelled entertaining rooms all facing the sea. Teak 
panelled billiards room, 12 bed and dressing rooms 
mostly facing the sea, 4 bathrooms, compact domestic 
quarters. Garage for four cars. RANGE OF 
FRONT ELEVATION VINERIES AND GREENHOUSES. ENTRANCE DRIVE SHOWING COTTAGES 


EXTRAVAGANTLY PLANNED GROUNDS OF SOME 10 ACRES 


WwW -RIVATE PARK, STONE TERRACES, WOODLAND WALKS, THREE COTTAGES, AND ALL THE APPURTENANCES OF A HIGH-ULASS 
a i GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. 
Complete central heating. Running water in nearly all bedrooms. Perfect seclusion. On main motor bus route to the centre of the town. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: REBBECK Bros., Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, The Square, Bournemouth. 








18, aromerroN ROAD, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY scat 


LONDON, 8.W.3 
’ ESPECIAL APPEAL TO THOSE | - _—N : 
OF PSPECIAL APPEAL TO. THOSE | GLOS—NEAR HISTORICAL TOWN | RESIDENCE AND FARM 





WHO REQUIRE ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST oe : 
ESTATE AT A BARGAIN PRICE FOR PERFECT SPECIMEN OF 
POST-WAR OCCUPATION ’ TUDOR A RCHITECTURE dating TTRACTIVE STONE RESIDE! 
EAUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE from 1470 onwards, and of great A fi : ‘oO he 
B50 miles London). High'y Attractive _ historic interest." Completely farge Wait Sreen approached iby 6 
ESTATE, about 210 ACRES, having ‘yy ‘he modernised and having all main —— “Og « — reception, 6 : 
modern Georgian red-brick and tiled resi- ' services. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, | aft wer. 65 cCnas Go Gras: 
dence, in small park, approached by drive. : "le 2 baths, excellent offices. Com- pes Raw . ACRES (50 By 5 
3 recep., 8 bed, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. be pletely labour saving. Nice old | 7X0e" “30 —_ land and very © Just 
Co.’s water. {Central heating. Excellent gardens, paddock and orchard. | {i8°) <4 ee vc. ciel das 
farmhouse. 4 Cottages and farm buildings ; ies . Together with good pastures, | pone oo liffeult property in grea 
forming a very compact and desirable fF watered by stream. | anc so dificult to secure. 
property. Now producing £411 per. ann. : Modernly equipped cowhouse and | FREEHOLD £6,000 
Price substantially reduced and open to P farmery, all with electricity installed STOCK OPTIONAL 
offer. Exceptional opportunity for invest- . . 24 ACRES | . 
ment pending occupation or substantial ; FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. ONLY £6,256 BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BALDRY, 
capital appreciation if re-sale desired later. | Immediate inspection strongly advised. 184,8Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0! 


DORSET-SOMERSET BORDE! 
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— ON EP WOOD) & CO. =r 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








JUST AVATLABLE. 
WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


Near Goodwood. Between Midhurst and Chichester. 


LOVELY BOW FRONTED, LONG, LOW 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
FULLY MODERNISED AND QUITE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED. 
4 reception, music room, 12 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Tiled kitchens, etc. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 COTTAGES. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN IN FIRST-CLASS CULTIVATION 
About 40 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Most highly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(30,922) 


KENT . NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Near Market Harborough. 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 850 ACRES 
GOOD LAND 


of which 700 ACRES are IN HAND. 


SPECIALLY EQUIPPED FOR DAIRY FARMING 





Outskirts of ancient Market Town between Maidstone and Hastings. | 


RED BRICK QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


with about 10 ACRES and COTTAGES 
Square hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath. 


lL. MAIN SERVICES INCLUDING DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MANOR HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE, 3 FARMHOUSES, ONE SUITABLE 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. FOR GENTLEMAN'S OCCUPATION. 
PRODUCTIVE GARDEN AND 6-ACRE PADDOCK. Good buildings with modern cowhouses for approximately 150. Electric light. Private 


and company’s water. 

£8,000 FREEHOLD | 18 COTTAGES. 
EARLY POSSESSION OF HOUSE IF REQUIRED. 

INCOME FROM COTTAGES LET £230 PER ANNUM GROSS 

Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,345) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £50,000 


Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (51,643) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) ‘Fetagrames 
036e/S/e/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 


Excellent_train service. 


MODERN HOUSE WELL WOODED HEATHLANDS 


with beautiful views. 
- EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 55 ACRES 
rooms. 
AFFORDING MAGNIFICENT 
SITES FOR THE ERECTION OF 


HOUSES OF DISTINCTION 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. 


GARAGE. 


TO BE SOLD 
FREEHOLD 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
WATER. 





Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 









































——— 
a 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO "TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 
- Ss a Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 
l y ‘ SE JADING. pe 2 : 
7, BI AGRAVE STREET, READINC ine ae Re ading 4112 £6,000. SOMERSET. 35 ACRES 
FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE £3,300 1% miles market town (G.W.R.), 300 ft. up, pretty country. : 
f 2 ATTLEBOROUGH, NORFOLK. In a lovely old-world garden. ’Bus VERY NICE STONE COUNTRY HOUSE OF FARMHOUSE TYPE (dating 
: vice passes gate. 3 sitting-rooms, good offices, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. from 1720). 8 bed and dressing rooms (3 fitted h. & c.), bathroom, 3 reception. 
ctricity and water. Independent hot water. Garage andstabling. 314 ACRES Electric light, good water, telephone. Garages, useful outbuildings. Lovely but 
F 1OLD. . : inexpensive gardens, orchard and grassland. Immediate possession of house, but land 
assie) WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. is let at £80 p.a. Inspected and highly recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
a iat Audley Street, W.1. (21,601) 
m . b GEORGIAN HOUSE, NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE * =— 
£ }Q Near station and "bus route. Hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. £5,250. NORTH DEVON. 100 ACRES 
Co.’s electricity. Garage. Stabling and man’s rooms. Walled kitchen Glorious views over moors. 700 ft. up. South aspect. 
g Choice orchards. 3% ACRES FREEHOLD. A further 8 Acres available. ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 9 bedrooms (3 fitted 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above h. & c.), bathroom, 3-4 reception. Water by engine. Electricity main % mile. 
: - — Garage, stabling. Cow-ties for 12. 5-roomed Cottage, etc. Gardens, orchard, arable, 
SURREY-SUSSEX BORDER meadow and rt Recommended as bargain.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
“RY CHOICE PROPERTY, with a Charming House, on2 floors only. 2drives eer, Wt. IS 
with lodge). Lounge hall, 3 reception and fine music room, 7 bed po dressing Gos. 7 miles Cheltenham. For Sale, excellent COUNTRY HOUSE. Billiard room, 
h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity and main services. Garage. Farmery. 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 15 bedrooms. Main electric light, water and gas. Lodge, 
farden and pasture. 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £6,500. cottage. Stabling. Grounds and land 80 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
= M WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. Audley Street, W.1. (6063) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 


the Parklands of two large Estates. 
A WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 
UP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS 
wy " ¥ 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central Heating. 
Outbuildings. 


Main Services. 
Quest House (4bedrooms). Lodge. 
Picturesque old-world gardens with lawns, flower 
gardens, kitchen garden. Running stream with 
waterfalls, 2 paddocks. In all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) 








YORKS (West Riding) 


In beautiful well-wooded country near the sea and between | Ina picked position about 400 ft. above sea level commanding 


charming views over undulating well- country 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 


3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Farmbuildings. 


Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, ornamental woods, pasture, etc., in all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected by: OSBORN & MERCER, as above (17,473) 








WANTED 


| MESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER have a very 
| considerable number of enquiries from 
buyers anxious to purchase small or medium size 
residential properties in the country, particularly 
the HOME COUNTIES. 


Recent advertising of a number of such places 
(mostly sold very quickly) has left MESSRS. 
OSBORN & MERCER with many disappointed 

| applicants, consequently they ask owners who 

| would be interested in taking advantage of what 
is, without doubt, a first-class opportunity of 
effecting a satisfactory sale of their property, to 
communicate with them, _s full particulars 
and, if possible, photographs. 








LOVELY PART OF DEVONSHIRE 


700 ft. up, in a glorious position on the borders of Dartmoor, 


close to a picturesque old village. 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED TUDOR STYLE 
HOUSE DESIGNED BY AN _ EMINENT 
ARCHITECT 





Hall, 5 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 5 baths. 


Main: Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 


Water_Supply. 
3 Cottages. Stabling. Farm buildings. 


Beautiful well wooded gardens, excellent pasture, arab 
and woodland, in al 


ABOUT 300 ACRES 
2 Miles of Fishing in River Teign 
For Sale Privately. 


Lodge. 





Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,121) 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





SOUTH DEVON 
Outskirts small town, 5 minutes station 
ELL-BUILT HOUSE, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Main services. Central 


heating. 4 ACRES garden, orchard and _ paddock. 
Garages. Stabling, etc. FREEHOLD £4,000. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
1 mile station. In village. 
matt MANOR HOUSE, : 3 reception, 7 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 5 others, 3 bathrooms. House- 
keeper’s room, 2 floors only. Companies’ electricity and 
gas. Central heating. 14 ACRES gardens and ripe 
building land. Valuable outbuildings. FREEHOLD 





10,000, or with 3 ACRES ONLY, £7,000. Possession. ' 
(Mayfair 5411.) , 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





Outskirts FAVOURED N. HANTS TOWN | 


1 hour Lonton 
COMFORTASLE FAMILY RESIDENCE, 3 recep- 
tion, billiards room, 9 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 staff rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Delightful grounds 30 ACRES. Stabling. 


Garage, ete. Valuable building sites. FREEHOL' 
£17,000, or with 14% ACRES, £12,000. Possession. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 


D | residential cottage optional. Excellent s 


| WARWICKS. 





Far-reaching South Views 

Beautifully situated 400-ACRE 
MIXED FARM highly farmed. House has 7 bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light, etc. Very fine farm 

buildings. 2 Cottages. Almost tithe free. £16,000 

FREEHOLD, including corn drying plant, etc. 

Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 





1 mile from Dart Estuary. 
132-ACRE FARM intersected stream 
ICE OLD MANOR ‘HOUSE (2 bathrooms, main 
electricity, etc.). Ample buildings with cowsheds, 
2 excellent cottages. FREEHOLD £7,250 or £8,500 
with stock, etc. Possession. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 





Owner retiring after many years’ occupation. 


NEAR NEWBURY 
Quick run London. Favourite district) 

UNUSUALLY CHOICE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

and DAIRY FARM, 227 ACRES, with trout 
stream. Delightful situation, park-like surroundings. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, servants’ hall, etc., 7 bedrooms, 
3 servants’ ditto, main services. Charming grounds, 
farm buildings passed for T.T. herd. 5 Cottages. Also 
rting. Possession 
preferably end of June. Just inspected. Moderatef price 
and full details of Agents as above. 





The MOST UP-TO-DATE FARM ON OFFER 
Just available, with Early Possession. 
ADJOINING HANTS MARKET TOWN 
(quick run London) 

OVER 1,000 ACRES rich, highly farmed land. Own 

electric light and power and water everywhere. 
SUPERIOR ORGIAN RESIDENCE. Amazing 
buildings, 8 fine cottages. Drying and cleaning plant 
included. A substantial price required for this unique 
property. Full details of the Sole Agents as above. 





COUNTRY HOUSES WANTED 


M! -SUSSEX, KENT (not coast) OR BERKS 
(High). Lady, having sold estate seeks Genuine 
PERIOD USE, preferably Tudor 8-10 bedrooms. 
Large acreage not objected to if letable. Rural, but 
accessible London. Will pay up to £25,000. 
“Savoy,” c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
(Mayfair 5411.) 


REQUIRED. SMALL, WELL-FITTED MODERN 

COUNTRY HOUSE in picturesque surrounding 

within 2 hours’ journey London. 5 bedrooms, at least 

2 bathrooms, modern conveniences. Good repair. With 

or without a few acres. Buyer will pay up to £10,000. 

“Mrs. M.A.R.” c/o Woopcocks, 80, St. George Street, W.1. 
(Mayfair 5411.) 














Grosvenor 2838 
(2 lines) 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 








JUST IN MARKET, WITH POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


A LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED MEDIUM-SIZED 
RESIDENCE 


REPLETE WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE 
LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE AND IN 
PERFECT ORDER. 


4 miles main line station. 1 hour London. 


10 bedrooms, 4 well-appointed bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, billiards room, galleried 
hall, compact offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS. 








MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
Hunter Stabling for 12. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, HARD 

TENNIS COURT, WALLED KITCHEN 

GARDEN. WELL-TIMBERED PARK- 
LIKE GROUNDS 


About 28 ACRES 


HUNTING WITH THE WHADDON 
CHASE AND OAKLEY. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT / 
VERY REASONABLE FIGUR! 


TURNER LoRD & RANSO} 
as above. 


Garage for 5 cars. 


Sole Agents: 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lop. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W | 
(Regent 4685) 





HIGH UP ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Tunbridge Wells district 


TO BE SOLD 


N ATTRACTIVE HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS. 
Situate in a NICE GARDEN of nearly ONE ACRE. 
Square hall, dining room, drawing room, 23ft. x 15ft., 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, good offices, small sitting room for 
maids. Company’s electric light, etc. GOOD GARAGE. 
GARDENS INCLUDE LAWN WITH SPACE FOR 
TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, etc. 


Recommended by MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old 
Bond Street, W.1. 


| 











SURREY 


Amidst lovely rural country % mile from village, 12 miles from the town of GUILDFORD. 


2% miles 


a station, and with pleasant views of Pitch Hill, Leith Hill and Holmbury Hill. 


FOR SALE 


A 


including good 


MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY, comprising SMALL HOUSE surrounded by land extending to betw 
90 and 100 ACRES. A long carriage drive from a quiet road leads to the house which is on two floors only, : 
contains: Hall, study about 22ft. x 16ft., fine lounge about 26ft. x 20ft. 
sitting room for maids, about 17 ft. x 14 ft. 


Dining room about 17ft. x 16ft. Compact offi: 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 


RADIATORS IN NEARLY EVERY ROOM. ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND COMPANY’S WATER. 
Excellent COTTAGE with sitting room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 Garages with flat over, all with electric 
ATTRACTIVE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, SOME WOODLAND WITH SMALL STREAM AND PARKLIKE LA: 

; PRICE £10,000 Subject to Contract 


Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 








— 
— 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams : 
tate Harrods, London’’ 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


1944 


HARRODS 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Offices 





3 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS | LOVELY PART OF BERKSHIRE c.3 


midst parklike surroundings, convenient to main line 
ution with fast service to Town in about 45 minutes. 





MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
ESTATE WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 


VELL MAINTAINED GARDENS. Tennis and croquet 
lawns, fruit garden, kitchen garden. In all about 


23, ACRES 
VERY MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton need, S8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





PORLOCK AND MINEHEAD c.2 
Situated on the slope of a delightful valley. 





OLD-WORLDSTONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


In a secluded and sunny position commanding 
extensive views. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, maid’s 
sitting room. Main services, central heating. 2 garages, 
Stabling. Outbuildings. 
GARDENS tAND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
4 ACRES 


INTERSECTED BY A SMALL TROUT STREAM 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


ane. L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) | 





By direction of Herbert Wilcox, Esq. 


HILLTOP, ELSTREE, HERTS c.3 





'TRACTIVE FREEHOLD 


On a hill, with excellent views. 


RESIDENCE 


ception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. 

3 electric light, ete. Central heating. 2 garages. Flat. 

ling. Secluded gardens with hard tennis court, lawns, 

‘ery, kitchen garden, orchard, valuable pastureland, 
with frontage. In all about 


7¥%, ACRES 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
AUCTION at a later date), with early 
possession on completion 
a! Auctioneers: MEssRs. WoonsEy & Co., 111/113, 
’y Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. (Tel.: Elstree 1313), 


“HARRODS LTD.; 62/64, Brompton Road, London, 
$.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 














Amidst pleasant surroundings, convenient to village and 
station, and about 28 miles by road from London. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
PARTLY CREEPER CLAD 
4 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Co.’s electric light and water. Central 


heating. 


Main drainage. 


GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


LOVELY GARDENS, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 
rose garden. In all about 


2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HarkkODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton a, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





THE ABBOTS HOUSE c.4 
ABBOTS LANGLEY, HERTFORDSHIRE 
20 miles London. 


Well back from the road, in an old-world 
(A.D. 1700) 


village. 





A Genuine Old Character Residence 


With hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, Offices. Co.’s = light, water. Part central 
eating. 


Garage. Cottage. Large studio. Outbuildings. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS PARTLY WALLED. 
Orchard. Tennis court. Paddock, etc. 

IN ALL 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY with Early 
Possession (or if unsold will be offered for 


AUCTION IN APRIL) 
Auctioneers : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


| 
| 
' 


HISTORIC HAM COMMON «.2 
Within 1 minute’s walk of frequent bus service connecting to 
Richmond, whence the City and West End can be reached in 

25 minutes. 





FINE PERIOD HOUSE WITH HISTORIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 


3 beautiful reception rooms, boudoir, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ 
bedrooms, maids’ bath. Excellent offices including 
maids’ sitting room. All main services. Central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS of about 


6 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious 
ome by the Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton a S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





NORTH HANTS 


1 hour London. Near good golf course. 


c.4 





CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 
300 feet up with South aspect 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrcoms, etc. Garage. 
Stabling for 2. Good outbuildings. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with kitchen garden, lawns, 
etc. In all 


2 ACRES 
PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


$.W.1. 





MAIDSTONE, KENT c.4 


Amidst beautiful country. 3 miles station. 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
Away from main roads, yet handy for bus, ete. 

Large lounge, 2 large reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing 

rooms, 2 bathrooms. Good offices. Central heating, 


electric light. Good water and drainage. Stabling for 4. 
Garage for 2. Good outhouses. 


PARTLY WALLED GARDEN, fully stocked 
choice fruit, lawns, orchard, etc. In all 


5%, ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE PROPERTY 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


with 





DENHAM 


Adjoining and overlooking the golf course. 





ARTISTIC AND PICTURESQUE 
RESIDENCE 


containing 3 reception rooms, 


7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


Maids’ sitting room. 


All main services. Central heating. Constant hot water. 
Garage and outbuildings. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 


14, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton “oO: 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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and Haslemere 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, FSI. FA. 
WILLIAM F 1, FA. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., 


F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.I., A-A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS. 














A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 






IN PERFECT CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 















6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
3 fitted bathrooms, and maids’ 


bathroom, servants’ bedrooms, 3 
reception rooms, lounge, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and complete offices. 








Parquet flooring throughout the house. 
Private electric lighting. Central 
heating. 


For detailed particulars apply : 








4 miles from Aberfoyle in the Rob Roy Country. 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christe’ merch Road, Bournemouth, and 117, 


PERTHSHIRE 


Cc nenmnanting Fine views over delightful Highland scenery. 








DEVONSHIRE 


On the outskirts of a Town with a good main road running 
through the property. 


A HIGH-CLASS FARMING ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 
305 ACRES 


HAVING A VALUABLE POTENTIAL ASSET FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AS A FIRST-CLASS BUILDING 
ESTATE 


Good house and outbuildings, 2 excellent modern 
cottages. 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE 


5 miles from Winchester. 3 miles from Alresford. 
1%, mile from the main road, 





About 


A COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A HIGH SITUATION IN THIS 
FAVOURITE LOCALITY 


4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Good domestic offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Aga cooker and boiler. Garage. 
Bungalow. Store sheds. 
THE LANDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
13 ACRES 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 
and 


44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
2, Gibbs Road, Southampton. 


Apply : 
Bournemouth: 


A PRESENT-DAY INVESTMENT WITH 
POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


ABINGDON, BERKSHIRE 


FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
with ATTRACTIVE HOUSE containing: 





20 bedrooms, 


5 bathrooms, large double lounge, 3 other reception 
rooms, servants’ hall, housekeeper’s rooms, kitchen and 
offices. 


Electric lighting. ‘Company’s water. 
Main drainage. 
Extensive stabling. Garages and flats over. 
Cowshed and pigsties. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDENS, 
LAWNS, GRASSLAND. IN ALL ABOUT 


26 ACRES 


Central heating. 


Bungalow. 


rental of £425 a year. The bungalow and grassland 
produce a rental of £70 a year. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


The residence is at present requisitioned at a compensation | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


BRACKENS FARM 
STRATHMARTINE 
Outskirts of Dundee. 

77 ACRES. LET AT £102 
Burdens £2 12s. 114. 

GOOD HOUSE AND EXCELLENT BUILDINGS 
THE ONLY FARM UNSOLD ON THIS ESTATE 
PRICE £1,950 
OR NEAR OFFER FOR AN IMMEDIATE SALE 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


MESSRS. FOX & SONS 
Estate Agents 
BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, 
BRIGHTON 


have large numbers of applications for 
country properties of all descriptions, 


particularly in the NEW FOREST AREA | 


and in all districts of HAMPSHIRE, 


WILTSHIRE, SOMERSET, DORSET and | 


SUSSEX 


OWNERS or their SOLICITORS are invited to com- 

municate with the Firm at their HEAD OFFICES, 44/52, 

OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH; 

2, GIBBS ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON; or 117, WESTERN 
ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


ON 


THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


miles from a market) town land about 14 miles from 
Bournemouth. 


A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


1% 


occupying a secluded position away from the main road. | 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main 


electric lighting. Spacious outbuildings. 


ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS,ORCHARD, 
PADDOCK, in all about 


4 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


MORE LAND MAKING UP TO ABOUT 16 ACRES | 


CAN BE OBTAINED IF REQUIRED. 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


For further particulars apply 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.AL 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A. S11, A.ALL 


BRIGHTON 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








Standing above Loch Ard, one of the most beautiful Lochs in Scotland, 


Garage and chauffeur’s house, cottage. 
Boathouse and Right of Brown Trout 
Fishing on Loch Ard. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ARE WELL LAID OUT AND 
MAINTAINED, AND INCLUDE: 
LAWNS, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, TWO 
HEATEDGREENHOUSES,VINERY, 
PEACH HOUSE, ORCHARD, ETC. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 


61, ACRES 


Western Road, Brighton 1. 


Occupying a se position on the road from Fareham t 
itchfield and Southampton. 

All principal rooms face south and command excellent view 
over the surrounding country and the Solent to the Isle of Wigh: 
A MAGNIFICENT MEDIUM-SIZED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
Erected under the supervision of an architeet in th: 
Georgian style and in good condition throughout. 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 
maid’s sitting- room, complete domestic offices. Main 
electric light, gas, water and drainage. Central heating. 
Garage. Heated greenhouse. Range of cold frames. 
Fruit and vegetable stores. 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDENS & GROUNDS 
with lawns, shrubberies, tennis lawn, small water garden, 
well stocked kitchen garden and orchard.. Small paddock. 
The whole extending to an area of about 


10 ACRES 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 


church Road, Bournemouth and 2 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, 
Southampton. 


DEVONSHIRE 


In a lovely position about 7% miles from Tavistock. Standing 
400 feet up, with extensive views. 


A VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


WITH STONE-BUILT HOUSE FITTED WITH EVER 
MODERN CONVENIENCE AND HANDSOMELY 
DECORATED THROUGHOUT. 


10 bedrooms (fitted lavatory basins to principa] rooms), 
3 bathrooms, 3 teception rooms, servants’ hall, excellent 
domestic offices. 











Modern dairy outbuildings. Home farm. Garage. 


Central heating. Main electricity. 
HALF A MILE OF FISHING IN THERIVER LYD. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS have been laid out 
with a view to ease of upkeep. They include kitchen garden 
and orchard, excellent pasture in good heart, all on a 
southern slope. The whole extending to an area of about 


74 ACRES 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ 
church Road, Bournemouth. 





NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


occupying a nice sunny position on the outskirts of the town. 


7 bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 4 bathroom, 
4 reception rooms. Kitchen and offices. 


Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE. SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE. 


WELL MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
3 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


: Fox & Sons, Land Agen 
Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HFAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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The Bawden Patent Adjustable Horse Hoe 


THE BAWDEN 
HORSE HOE 

IS ONCE MORE 
AVAILABLE 


( “Did you say 
‘TANNOY’ 
my boy? 939 






‘hy of course | know the 














n ae. They installed the Loud i: 

§ aker System at the Royal = 

T irnament before the war. 

Y 1 lads in the Services are not 

ti. only ones who appreciate 

9 000 thime .. ... « we 

y. J know, we have TANNOY 

in called in the new factory 

mow... . what a saving of “TANNOY” is the 

tive! Yes, clearly the best”’ ee HIS chain-drawn, three row. 
factured by GUY R. horse hoe is specially de- 

Th> output ff ee a el Yin NTAIN LTD., signed for hoeing over and back 

Ts foe in steep or sideling ground 


without interfering with the 
lower plants. The steel legs 
can be adjusted both vertically 


and horizontally. For trans- 
porting, the machine can be 
turned over on its axle. 8 Q HEH D t i & 


high priority wecan possibly help you, even now. Phone: GIPsy Hill, 1131 


\TANNOY 






THE SOUND PEOPLE 
GUY R. FOUNTAIN, LTD. 


The largest organisation in Gt. Britain specialising SOLELY in Sound Equipment. | SAWDEN PLOUGH WORKS LTD © DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * BARNSTAPLE * DEVON 
TELEPHONE : RARNSTAPLE 2282 & 7283 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 















Under all conditions on pneumatics. The 
strake tread is over the tyre, not on side of 
: wheel, maintaining a clean furrow in ploughing. 
Nigey Spiral tread minimises disturbance of soil 
or grassland. Prices including tensioner and 








b ~ J delivery nearest station. 
may os # 7.00 x 24 - £14. 8.00 x 24 - £14.5.6. 
a Leg Oe 9.00 x 24 - £16. 9.00 x 36 - £19. 
a S - 10.00 x 28 - £15. 11.25 x 24 - £15.17.6. 
ws [1.25 x 28 - £18,126. WEATHER 
KENNEDY <« KEMP nee 


A wet March makes 


LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS. a sad harvest 


Phone : Longparish 224 *Grams : ** Kennedy, Longparish "’ 
March dry—good rye. 





A good os the Season... 


¥ 


e 
morning Although the earth is stirring,and_ lambs add their 
to you ! 


timid bleats to the noises of the countryside, March 
can still provide a sharp reminder of Winter. 
How wise, then, to be prepared for all eventualities 
by wearing footwear with ZUG Uppers—the leather 
that is always water-proof, always pliant and gives 
the greatest comfort in sunshine and in snow alike. 





~ NY 


Although we manufacture Zug we do not make footwear. 
In the event of difficulty—and supplies are necessarily 


restricted these days— 

SZ Cc write to us for name 

pE a of your nearest shoe 
store using Zug. 


. AMI \, A Li SS S => 3 B A 
— ZOR AND 
}|6°3 MARTIN’S so on UPPER LEATHER 


‘dition Powder Tablets 


. Ss. FT ’ 
{ep dogs fit y Obtainable only from — The Becklenr for the ortdoor Life 


CLIPS 








ve a Ne eb 











JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield LTD. W. AND J. MARTIN—TANNERS—GLASGOW 
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Wholesale only .. . RIMA MODEL GOWNS LTD., 25 BRUTON ST., W.1}. Mayfair 836 /9 
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Harlip 
LADY LEESE 


A recent portrait of Lady Leese, wife of the Commander of the Eighth Army, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Oliver Leese, Bt., D.S.O., of The Lower Hall, Worfield, Shropshire. Lady Leese is the only daughter of 
Major and Mrs. Leicester-Warren, of Tabley House, Knutsford, Cheshire 
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W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
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Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
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vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
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Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





FARM-WORKER’S HOME 


HE one sentiment common to the 

Government and all its critics in the 

recent Housing debate was the inescap- 

able responsibility laid upon all to see 
that shortage of housing—from whatever cause 
—does not once more take of those who return 
from the war a toll of thwarted desires, dis- 
comfort and ultimate misery. The country 
lads—so an urban public thinks—will go back 
as young strong healthy vigorous men to the 
villages where they were born. How long will 
they stay there when offered the homes that 
are all the country can offer? Even before the 
war the Council of Agriculture for England 
found it ‘“‘obvious that this matter lies at the 
root of our agricultural well-being, for without 
good homes the industry must come to 
a standstill.’’ Mr. E. C. Gooch, in his recent 
address to the Farmers’ Club on The Worker 
and Post-war Agriculture, put more and better 
cottages as the first desideratum on his list. 
Boys who come back to the country as men, 
having rubbed shoulders, as Mr. Gooch says, 
with “smart young fellows from the towns” 
and with their contemporaries from the 
Dominions and the States, are likely, with their 
new ideas and bigger outlook, to value indepen- 
dence perhaps more highly than their fathers 
did. 

The question of independence is bound up 
with economic rents and, it may be added, 
economic wages. How far recent rises in agri- 
cultural wages will go to secure the indepen- 
dence, so far as housing is concerned, that the 
coming generation of farm-workers are pretty 
certain to claim, depends on the economic rents 
of the houses and those again on the costs of 
production. To judge by the cost of the Govern- 
ment’s new rural dwellings there is little hope 
of rents within the worker’s means unless heavy 
subsidies are provided. This presumably means 
that in the years of restricted building output 
the housing needs of the agricultural population 
must be met almost entirely by increased 
activity on the part of the national and local 
authorities. In this respect the record of rural 
authorities is bad. Such elementary matters as 
the provision of storage place for garden produce 
and of facilities for drying clothes have been 
completely ignored in the past by local authori- 
ties who seem to have taken all their ideas from 
the council housing of the neighbouring towns. 
At the same time, if rural dwellings have certain 
requirements different from those of town 
dwellings there can be no doubt to-day that 
the new generation in the country will demand 
both electricity and a piped water supply and 
also indoor sanitation. 

This means, as Dr. Dudley Stamp pointed 
out to the Town Planning Institute the other 
day, sites so chosen that the new services can 
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be supplied at a reasonable if not minimum cost. 
Here lies a great danger. A minimum of drain- 
age work will be asked for, a minimum of diffi- 
culty in laying out roads and a minimum of 
foundations—in fact easy estate development. 
This means more often than not a raid on the 
flattest and best drained (and therefore most 
fertile) farm land to be had. Naturally, Dr. 
Stamp, whose business it is to advise local 
authorities on such matters, is dead against this 
procedure which has been so common in the 
past, and he suggested to the Institute that, in 
addition to robbing the country of huge areas 
of its most fertile land, such ‘‘easy’’ develop- 
ment had deadly dull results. Sites with a 
naturally varied relief were needed, and, above 
all, sites so chosen that the buildings to be 
erected on them will form a natural addition 
to the villages already existing and will neither 
mar nor clash with them. Sound doctrine as 
this is, it is not likely to reduce the cost of 
developing rural housing estates. 


YOU WHO LOVED TREES 
(W. H. F. V.) 
OU who loved trees so well, 
I dream I see you walking 

Across the shade and shine of Paradise, 
Pausing to look at blossom-heavy bough, 
(No longer lame, your sticks not needed now). 
I see you pace beside an angel tall 
And stately, hear you talking 
Of abies, thuya, pinus—this and that, 
Asking and giving some advice; 
Fumbling to find the old familiar knife 
That took your cuttings, mindful of a wife 
Who loved your garden in this clouded land 
Where ills are rife. 
But then the angel with a kindly hand 
Presses your shoulder: ‘‘ Brother, many a tree 
You grew and loved, but this 
Can thrive alone upon immortal bliss. 
Behold! the Tree of Life.” W.M._L. 


SCOTTISH HOUSING 


HOUGH the Government was recently 
commended by Sir Ernest Simon for the 
“foresight and imagination” of its attack on 
post-war housing problems the ‘remarkable 
pieces of Government initiative’ to which he 
referred were, though we have no wish to 
belittle them, for the most part confined to the 
appointment of investigating committees or 
the initiation of experiments regarding long 
series of specific housing problems. That is far 
better than anything done in the last war, and 
as the committees make their reports and 
produce their schemes action may be looked for, 
as Lord Woolton and Lord Beaverbrook have 
again assured a restive House of Lords. But 
it is worth noting that the Scottish Govern- 
ment—if such a term be permitted—has gone 
one better still and has produced a single large 
and comprehensive Report (with admirable 
illustrations) which covers not only the main 
questions of design, house construction and 
equipment, but reports upon all the immediate 
post-war problems of building authorities and 
upon desirable changes in their powers. The 
general time-table of reconstruction envisaged 
corresponds roughly with that given recently 
for England by Mr. Willink, but it is worth 
noting that the Westwood Committee have no 
doubts about the provision of ‘‘transitional”’ 
houses, in pre-fabricated and demountable 
form, for Scotland; and plans of such houses 
are incorporated in the Report. It is also 
significant that the Committee should recognise 
—what our southern planners seem in some 
doubt about—the existence of an overwhelming 
balance, 80 per cent., of public preference for 
houses as opposed to flats. 


THE IDEAL COTTAGE 


NOTHER constructive contribution is the 
Northamptonshire Women’s Institutes’ 
competition for rural cottage design, the best 
that has been seen for many years. Over 500 
architects from all over the country sent in 
designs to the exhibition opened in the Art 
Gallery, Northampton, by the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and to be circulated to other centres. 
The Women’s Institutes criticised the Govern- 
ment’s and other designs on the grounds that 
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their floor areas are mean, their equipment 
inadequate, and they do not meet the real needs 
of eccupants. The winning design in particular, 
by Mr. P. M. Powell, and a number of others, 
most ingeniously reconcile more space and less 
footwork for the housewife, with economy o{ 
fuel and warmth—the first a luxury but the 
other a necessity. The crux of the problem ie, jn 
fact, the relationship of hearth to sink, with the 
position of bath, store, and shed as impor~ant 
side lines. The variety of possible combinat ons 
evolved is prodigious, and a study of them t> be 
recommended to everybody concerned ip 
cottage design. Externally it has been fc ind 
that a more or less traditional appearz ice, 
with pitched roof, evolved naturally from the 
best plans, and that consciously modern f: ms 
met the real requirements not so well. ¢ ; to 
cost, although obviously extravagant de: gns 
were rejected at once, the fact that these {eal 
cottages are more elaborate than the Gor >rp- 
ment type, which costs nearly £1,000, 1 ans 
that they would let at something more, say 10s, 
or 12s. a week. Even if they can pay that, ost 
farm workers prefer to pay less. The om- 
petition, however, was designed to show hat 
the women want, and, assuming that the, are 
prepared to give up enough to pay for it, how 
they can get it. We shall publish selccted 
designs and a commentary next week. 


UNCHANGING CRICKET 


HERE have always been and _ prol ably 
always will be suggestions for “‘ brig :ten- 
ing”’ cricket, but cricketers are as a whole a 
conservative race with a profound distrust of 
those who want to alter the game they love, 
So they will probably be well pleased with the 
report of the Select Committee of which Sir 
Stanley Jackson was chairman. This body of 
distinguished and experienced cricketers, aided 
by the advice of players and county representa- 
tives, have rejected all such schemes as “time 
limits’’ or ‘“‘runs per over”’ and have contented 
themselves with bidding cricketers adopt a 
“dynamic”’ attitude towards the game. In so 
far as they have suggested any changes, these 
are in the nature of restoring an earlier séatus 
quo. The eight-ball over has been tried and 
found wanting and six will be the number. 
Fast wickets are to be aimed at rather than 
those over-prepared or ‘“‘doped.’’ Appeals 
against the light, which had become too fre- 
quent, are to be abolished, but the umpires may 
agree to stop play without appeal. There is to 
be no division of counties into two classes, no 
elimination of counties and, subject to an 
emergency scheme for competition by regions, 
since even a Select Committee cannot tell when 
the war will end, the County Championship will 
be as it was before. In short there is to be no 
“‘monkeying”’ with the game and we may look 
forward on some happy day to the same sun- 
shiny summer afternoons, at once so exciting 
and so magically drowsy, that we enjoyed of 
old. Cricket with all its faults and its virtues 
will remain cricket and not another pastime of 
the same name. 


STANDARDS OF DESIGN 


HIGHLY concentrated report of a speech 
by Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the 
Cotton Board, to Burslem School of Art quotes 
him as saying that the five great industries which 
equip British homes and hotels should co- 
operate and evolve a standard of taste. | here 
should, he said, “‘be co-operation in cc our, 
design, and style between the textile, po’ ery, 
furniture, paint, and wallpaper indust: es.’ 
The precise point of Sir Raymond’s sugge tion 
seems to have been omitted, but it is 10st 
desirable that the industries supplying the ome 
should get together to ensure the mainten ice, 
and progressive improvement, of standar 5 of 
design and workmanship, against the d. igét 
of a collapse as at the end of the last var. 
Theoretically it is public taste that deter: “nes 
the quality of design. But there is no 1 son 
why it should be pandered to. The publi vill 
not buy fewer goods because they aré vell 
designed, assuming the cost is the same che 
manufacturer may even sell more, to th 
criminating and for export. Andinthelong ‘¢' 
he is also performing a moral, and so a nat. 14!, 
service. 
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OUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 


lajor C. S. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT has asked if I 
have had any experience of death or 
disaster following on the entry of a 
robin or other bird by the window, 

‘tly a robin made persistent attempts 

ito her house by tapping on the window 

nd shortly afterwards the deaths of 
ends occurred. Although I have heard 
iperstition, I cannot say I have noticed 
iths of friends and relatives fellow this 
in fact it is such a common occurrence 
ic that by this time I should have lost 
ember of my family, together with all 
nds and even my acquaintances. 

‘re was one particularly intelligent 


as ré 
tO ge 
pane, 
three 
ot the 
that 
omen 
with 
ever 
my { 





robin 
who a 
on the 
winds 
to the 


st year, now unhappily a cat casualty, 
vays called attention to shortage of food 
ird-table by tapping on the dining-room 
, and, if not attended to, he would go 
kitchen, and finally to the sitting-room 
wind Then there was a hen thrush who 
would come boldly into the breakfast room when 
the table was laid, and eat the butter. This, 
I may say, was in the days before this commodity 
was rationed—at the present time such a hap- 
pening would, I suppose, rank as a disaster. 
* * 
* 

UCH visitations from the birds of the house- 

hold, who are fed regularly and encouraged, 
are a common octurrence; but there are those 
other occasions when some unusual visitor, 
such as a greenfinch, mistle-thrush or willow- 
wren, goes persistently to one particular window 
and taps furiously on the glass. One might 
accept this as an omen of death and disaster, 
but I think the real explanation is that the 
bird has seen his reflection in the glass, dislikes 
the look of the ‘‘other bird’”’ intensely and 
intends to drive it off. All the same, I must 
admit that, after reading my correspondent’s 
letter, [shall not feel quite so comfortable about 
the matter next time this occurs. 


* * 
* 


<< question my correspondent asks 
is if Country LiFe readers have had any 
experience of the old country superstition that 
it is necessary to ‘‘tell the bees’’ when there is 
illness or death in the house. I remember in 


my youth that this queer custom was always 
observed by the old Sussex bee-keepers with 
their half-dozen or so straw skeps in the 


orchard, 


but do not know if the superstition 
still per 


sts among the modern apiarists. My 


correspondent mentions a case where a man 
who owned a large apiary became seriously ill, 
and diel in a nursing home, The day he died 
the wind: w ledge of his room at his home was 
covered with dead bees, and, when shortly 
aiterwar's the hives were sold, it was found that 
the grea.or part of the stock had vanished. 


I suppose the prosaic explanation of this 


is that ie death of the owner happened to 
comcide vith a bee epidemic in all the hives, 
but it ‘ht be just as well to guard against 
such co cidences by going down to the hives 
and keer’ .g the occupants informed of anything 
untowa* which might be happening. There is 
someti 30 uncanny, something which no one 
‘an ex n satisfactorily, about the mass 
lmstinct | ability to see into the future which 
Satheri: of insects possess that it is just as 
well nc. 09 be too sceptical of any ancient 
superst 3 which date back to the dim past. 


_ In that when we were fighting a locust 
Mvasio the Middle East, and_ countless 
millions — small black hoppers were advancing 
steadily: 1 remorselessly on a definite compass 
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Will F. Taylor 


MARCH GOES OUT: BINDON ABBEY, DORSET 


bearing, they would in some mysterious fashion 
become aware of a long trench which was being 
hastily dug across the line of their march for 
their destruction. Long before the advance 
guard of the black army of insects reached the 
obstruction the mass would sometimes suddenly 
change direction, and, marching with left or 
right shoulders up, would swing past the ex- 
treme flank of the trench. 


* * 
* 


S an instance of how not only history, 
A but weather also repeats itself it is inter- 
esting to read again in Prescott’s History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella the account of the 
campaign fought south of Rome 440 years ago 
between the French and the Spaniards. The 
description of their drawn-out battle along the 
banks of the Garigliano river might easily be a 
modern despatch from one of our correspon- 
dents serving with the 5th Army to-day, and 
not an account of sappers’ bridging difficulties 
written by the Marquis of Mantua, who was 
commanding the French Expeditionary Force 
in the sixteenth century. The stream, then as 
now, was in a state of constant flood and, as 
Prescott remarks in 1838, it did not accord with 
the description of it given by Silius Italicus 
who wrote: “Its flow from a tranquil source, 
varied by no rainstorms, laps its silent banks.” 

There would seem to be no doubt that 
heavy fighting in modern warfare is accom- 
panied always by quite abnormal weather. 
Never in the time of living man has there been 
such a stupendous rainfall as was experienced 
in Libya during the fighting there trom 1941 
onwards, and more recently in both Tunisia and 
scuthern Italy the weather has been unprece- 
dented. It is held by some that heavy gunfire 
does precipitate rain, and with modern artillery 
barrages, mortar fire and bombing there are 
all the detonations necessary to bring floods, 
but it is difficult to understand how the small 
culverins and matchlocks of 1503 changed the 
climate and made the Garigliano as impassable 
400 years ago as it is to-day. 

* * 
* 

HE news that one of our railway com- 

panies has lost over a million pounds in 
one year owing to thefts of parcels and luggage 
is not altogether surprising when one considers 
the general lowering of the standard of honesty, 
which is one of the regrettable features of war, 
and the extraordinarily trustful manner in 
which luggage and parcels are always carried 
in the British Isles. { do not think there is any 
country in the world which adopts our system 
of making things quite so easy for the sneak- 


thief. In so many cases the guard’s van, which 
is also the luggage or parcels van, is in the middle 
of the train and part of the communication 
corridor, so that one walks through it on one’s 
way to the dining car—if any—or at any other 
time when one feels like taking a little strenuous 
Rugby scrum exercise. Also, in these days, the 
van is usually full of passengers. 

Once recently when travelling in the 
guard’s van, seated on my suit-case, the light 
being too bad to read, I planned a menu of a 
most attractive little dinner from the fare which 
lay ready to my hand. All that was required 
to obtain it was a lapse of honesty on my part 
during one of the frequent absences of the guard 
from the van. The dinner started with hare 
soup, which was to be followed by boiled salmon, 
but unfortunately I could not find a cucumber 
to go with it. I did find some excellent toma- 
toes to form a vegetable entrée of tomatoes 
au gratin, and this with a brace of grouse from 
a ducal moor ended the meal. The sweet I 
was unable to arrange, and the lack of cheese 
was to be regretted, but the hot-house peach 
and nectarine dessert made up for any deficien- 
cies. That these dream dinners become realities, 
and are enjoyed by those for whom they are 
not intended, is proved by my salmon, which 
lost itself between Scotland and my home, and 
the brace of grouse sent later as a consolation 
which went in the same way. 

* * 





S one who has suffered from that painful 
A and ever-recurring disorder, migraine, all 
my life I resent the statement, which was made 
by a J.P. on the bench recently, that this a 
French disease indulged in by hysterical women 
only. I have no desire to poach on the preserves 
of hysterical Frenchwomen, and, if the con- 
dition—one cannot call it a disease—is reserved 
for them only, I fail to see why I and so many 
others were issued with it. I do not think one 
is proud of one’s ailments, or that many of us 
wish to talk about them, but as an intimate form 
of private property one objects to having them 
treated with contempt by strangers. 

For the benefit of those who do not know 
what migraine is, the disorder, which is in the 
nature of a life sentence, occurs every fortnight, 
and sometimes every week, and is a violent 
pain running through the head from the back 
of one eye to the base of the skull, accompanied 
by blurred vision and a feeling of nausea and 
general disability. Any form of physical work 
is agony, One can just crawl to one’s desk 
for the daily routine, but it is as well not to 
attempt to tackle a difficult problem, or make 
an important decision on a migraine day, 
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GRICULTURE is almost automatically 
associated with ancient dilapidated 
buildings. We have for so long been 
accustomed to bad lighting, the absence 

of damp-courses, poor sanitation, dry-rot, worm- 
eaten timbers and all the other shortcomings of 
antiquity that we might be excused for looking 
upon it as a natural and inevitable state of 
affairs. 

Yet this is by no means the case. Up to 
about the year 1880 agriculture employed the 
building industry as a matter of course. Build- 
ing costs were in reasonable proportion to the 
financial status of agriculture. 

At that time a nine- or ten-roomed farm- 
house could be built for £500 or less, and a 
200-acre farm could and did bear that expendi- 
ture. In 1939 the same farm-house could 
scarcely be replaced for less than £1,500, and 
the same farm could not and did not face an 
expenditure three times as great. One need 
not dwell on the reason. 

The truth is that, while in almost every 
other sphere buildings associated with life and 
industry have been consistently kept up to 
date by continuous building and re-building, 
that continuity has been broken in the agri- 
cultural countryside. 

For 60 years, agriculture, as far as its 
buildings are concerned, has been living on 
capital. This can be only temporary. Sooner 
or later leeway will have to be made up. 

During that 60 years, too, agriculture has 
been very largely mechanised. New machines 
and new methods have introduced entirely new 
circumstances and require new and different 
accommodation. Yet the buildings, as they 
stand, are much as they were 100, 200 or even 
300 years ago, augmented only by the cheapest 
possible new structures, often of a makeshift 
and temporary kind. 

Expenditure on proper building is possible 
only when:there is a measure of confidence in 
the future. For 60 years that confidence has 
been lacking, whether means have been avail- 
able or no. There was a sudden flux of prosper- 
ity during and after the last war, but, in 
parallel, there was a steep rise in the cost of 
building. In addition land changed hands at 
fancy prices, so that money, which in times of 
stability might have been spent on buildings 
and equipment, was devoted to raising the price 
of land at a time of temporary stimulus. 

Twice within the memory of people still 
only 30, agriculture, for a time, has assumed its 
proper place as an industry of life and death 
importance to Britain. Each time the nation 
made good resolutions about maintaining a 
healthy agriculture. Last time those resolutions 
were lost in the welter of post-war disillusion. 
This time, who knows? 


A MODERN UTILITY 


Will only age and neglect make it seem beautiful ? 
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History has a way 
of repeating itself, and 
one might be excused 
the cynicism of saying 
that, if there is any- 
thing that we learn 
from experience, it is 
that we learn nothing. 
But, having experience 
of two wars within the 
memory of the great 
majority of the adult 
public, it would be 
inexcusable not to de- 
rive some profit from 
previous mistakes. 

It is useless to 
discuss post-war agri- 
cultural building unless 
stability and _ confi- 
dence are_ restored 
where they have been 
for so long lacking. 
Agriculture cannot be 
in a healthy condition 
if it cannot afford to 
replace obsolete accom- 
modation. Obviously 
it must be on a footing 
with other industries 
and able to _ offer 
similar dividends for 
technical education 
and enterprise. 

But it is also use- 
less to discuss the 
matter if an improve- 
ment in income is to 
be tossed into the 
bottomless pit of rising 
land prices instead of 
being devoted to im- 
proved standards. 

This century, for 
the first time in the long history of the 
countryside, saw _ locally-obtained building 
materials no longer the most economic. Steel, 
concrete, corrugated iron and asbestos sheet- 
ing are the modern materials for utilitarian 
buildings. Agriculture is an industry, and these 
are industry’s materials. They are universal 
materials. Cheap transportation, too, has made 
bricks cheaper than stone in stone districts and 
tiles often as cheap as slates. 

Since, for the most part, agricultural 
buildings were built before the turn of the 
century, they are necessarily of local materials, 
and therefore of a pleasantly uniform type in 
any particular district. If agriculture had been 
able to afford new building since that time, such 
uniformity would have been destroyed to a far 

greater extent than it 
has been. As it is, the 
quaint old-worldness 
so attractive in the 
countryside is due 
more to poverty than 
to any other single 
cause. 

Nevertheless €x 
isting buildings must 
ultimately be replaced 
—they cannot last for 
ever. In poverty they 
will be replaced by 
gimcrack sheds. In 
reasonable prosperity 
they will be replaced 
by more substantial 
buildings of economic 
and therefore univer- 
sal materials. The 
impact of these mater- 
ials will mean a future 
of disunity and an 
array of buildings in 
a multitude of styles 
and materials. 


Yet there are dis- 


tricts, for instance in 
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FARM BUILDINGS OF TO-MORROW 


By ARTHUR WISE 


\\ ae 


THE WINDMILL HAS THE GLAMOUR OF AGE BUT WAS 
ORIGINALLY A UTILITARIAN STRUCTURE 


Devon and Cornwall, where there is a compara- 
tively wide range of local traditional materials. 
It is not unusual to find within a limited area 
farm buildings using cob, stone, slate, thatch 
in every possible combination, with an ad- 
mixture of timber-framed wattle and daub 
buildings. 

These have little in common except age, 
yet they blend together, an” the whole, though 
less uniform than, say, the Cotswolds, is hardly 
less pleasant. 

This might lead one to suppose that it is 
age rather than uniformity of material that 
provides the attraction. Indeed this is sup- 
ported by the fact that almost anything in the 
way of buildings more than a century old, and 
therefore antique, is regarded as ‘‘good,’’ while 
anything from early Victorian times onward is 
merely old-fashioned or even bad. 

There are fashions in antiquity as well as 
in the modern—and fashions cnange. 10-day 
“ye olde-worlde charm”’ holds pride o! place 
Tudor half-timbering, oak beams, diamond- 
paned windows, lavender-lined walks, are the 
high lights of rustic perfection. To-morrow It 
may be a revival of Georgian. The day after 
it may be station-master’s Gothic, a fu'l-circle 
revival of a revival. 

In 150 years from now, eminent 
colourists may be recording our grid 
just as those of our own time paint wi 
Would this be so strange? Certainly t! 
mill possesses the glamour and romanc: 
but regarded dispassionately it is lit 
than a contraption, quite in line with 
sophisticated mechanical genius of 
Robinson. 

According to the present rule, al 
required to make the pylon beautift 
addition of 150 years to its age, and 
of neglect and disuse. It will then b 
esque, and no doubt someone will be 
for its preservation. 

A century ago the railways were 
an iron web from end to end of Britai 
were new, unprecedented, and t 
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FO! EXAMPLES OF THE TRADI- 
TIC .AL SEEMLINESS OF FARM 
BU! DINGS DERIVED FROM STRAIGHT- 


FO! VARD USE OF LOCAL MATERIALS 
(Toy left) Cotswold stone and stone tiles. 
Duntisborne, Gloucestershire 
(Top right) Weatherboarding, brick, and tile. 
Broomfield, Kent 
(Middle right) Colour-washed daub and tiles. 


Wormingford, Essex 


( Bottom right) 


local slates. 


Whin-stone, whitewash, and 
Coniston, Lake District 


horrible. All manner of well-intentioned folk, 
encouraged no doubt by the canal and turnpike 
companies, fought them tooth and nail. Cattle, 
they said, would batter themselves to death 
trying to escape from this belching monstrosity. 
Cows would not give down their milk. The 
peace and beauty of the countryside would for 
ever be ruined. 

Yet these fears are now forgotten. Railway 
tracks are lined by neat well-kept hedges and 
fences. Embankments and cuttings, once raw 
wounds in the landscape, are now green and 
primrose-grown. Bridges and viaducts are 
classifiable often as picturesque. A white plume 
of steam creeping across the landscape is 
actually welcome as a momentary focus of 
interest. The peace of the countryside is dis- 
turbed only for a few minutes at a time, where 
the roar and crackle of the arterial road is 
incessant, 

The birth of the motor car was not attended 
by the same cries of ‘‘ Woe to the countryside.” 
Where the steam locomotive was confined to 
specially laid-out tracks, the motor car, at first 
a joke, slowly but surely commandeered the 
existing roads, eventually lining them with a 
disorderly slobber of petrol-stations, advertise- 
ments and bungalows. It dragged the frayed 
edges of towns into the countryside so that 
no 1 can now tell where one ends and the 
other begins. 
railways were planned, and therefore 
the development of roads was un- 
pla |, and therefore disorderly, so that now, 
if} ant to travel through unspoiled country, 
ve t either take to unfrequented lanes, or 


orde 


\ 


trav: »y rail. 

view of 19th-century apprehensions, 
} . 
this strange state of affairs. 


formity of materials and the uni- 
fort f design that results are not altogether 
ess to pleasantness, though preferable. 
\g | use can overcome initial prejudice 
g lew things, even when they are rudely 
into a cherished countryside. But 
. condition. Neatness and order are 


true that part of the charm of an 
building may lie in its higgledy-piggledy- 
ugia damp, dark, rose-covered cottage 
vell be a slum in the middle of Man- 
sut new buildings of new materials 
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laid out with the same haphazard disregard 
of order are simply slovenly and squalid. They 
do not possess that quality of age which trans- 
forms squalor. into quaintness. Until they 
attain that age, which they may never do, they 
are an eyesore. 

This need not be. We shall have to accept 
the universal materials as a matter of common- 


sense economy. Building by-laws can ensure 
a certain minimum standard of building, but, 
county or farm-yard, planning is the only thing 
that can ensure a neat and orderly future for 
the countryside. 

But a canvass of ordinary people’s opinion 
would probably reveal a large majority in 
favour of some sort of preservation. The 
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English countryside 1s world-famed. It is 
adorned by antique buildings relatively un- 
spoilt by 20th-century ugliness (apart from 
purely temporary buildings), and the majority 
of Englishmen, being townsmen, would associate 
the country with their own leisure and pleasure. 
Generally speaking we are full of veneration for 
the antique, and it is natural that we should 
want to preserve it. We have also exhibited 
a certain propensity for preferring to look where 
we have been rather than where we are going. 
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Unfortunately it is one thing to preserve 
a few worthy examples of antique architecture, 
and quite another to attempt to preserve or 
even to create the atmosphere of a bygone age 
over the whole countryside. A forward-looking 
agriculture cannot thrive in a museum of 
mummified relics. Nor can it be handicapped 
by being required to build in uneconomic 
materials. For that matter a civilised English- 
man can scarcely be expected to live like a 
Red Indian on a reserve. 
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CONCRETE GENERAL-PURPOSE SHED WITH CORRUGATED ASBESTOS 
CEMENT SHEETING ROOF 





SKETCH OF OLD BUILDINGS RENOVATED, with additions in modern materials, 
utilitarian but neatly planned and not dissonant in form or colour 
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CONCRETE UNITS FOR A DUTCH 
BARN 


Preservation is very expensive and can 
only be either limited in scope, or else half- 
hearted and therefore rather pathetic. It is our 
native genius for compromise that will seek to 
endow new buildings of economic materials 
with some cheap semblance of antique ‘‘style” 
and that will inevitably mean the niggling 
tittivations made so desperately familiar by 
the suburban speculative builder. 

To the purist, a building that pretends to 
be other than it is, in age or function, is a liar, 
And the difference between a good fake and a 
bad fake is the difference between a good liar 
and a bad one. 

Surely what we have to do is clear. First 
we must be straightforward, realistic and tidy. 
Second we have to preserve buildings of real 
value, preserving their settings as well as their 
fabric, but always within reasonable’ bounds of 
economy. It is far better to preserve a few 
buildings really well than a great many half- 
heartedly. 

In districts where natural beauty and 
antiquity are the chief stock-in-trade of the 
holiday industry there is a strong case for 
extensive preservation. There is an economic 
justification for it. 

But in a living vital agricultural country- 
side all the justification is on the side of clean, 
modern buildings, well planned and _ neatly 
efficient. 

After all, the oldest and truest tradition is 
the tradition that makes us take the most con- 
venient materials and do the best we can with 
them. That is the tradition that underlies the 
traditional materials. 

As a step towards achieving what I have 
outlined I offer the following suggestions : 

(1) That the manufacture and use of 
corrugated asbestos sheeting coloured dark 
brown or green be recommended by planning 
authorities. 

(2) That pink asbestos slates be barred. 

(3) That red ridge tiles be barred on slate 
roofs. 

(4) That buildings of brick in stone 
be finished white or colour-washed. 

(5) That buildings of concrete (pre cast, 
blocks, or situ) be finished white or cour 
washed in all areas. 

(6) That trees be planted in juxtapc ition 
to new buildings as a matter of course 

(7) That a form of architectural »anel 
system should operate in rural areas hich 
could act as liaison between the property vner 
and the planning authority, responsibl in 4 
measure to both. In this way a pl ning 
authority could act positively and com ~ruc 
tively rather than in a merely negative an pel- 
missive manner. 


ireas 
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|THE TOLL-GATE: A WINTER MEMORY 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 
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was a Sunday morning. There were 

impteen degrees of frost, and a dark grey 

yall of cloud, full of the snow yet to fall, 

vung overhead. The Home Guard had 

bee out on a stunt, and as Bill came tramping 

in, en his camouflage net failed to hide the 
red -ss of the nose of that hardy veteran. 

.s is the habit of the not-so-young after 
lun ., we became reminiscént, and, I suppose 
a ¢ os of the snow which had now begun to 
fal! 3ill said: ‘‘Do you remember this?” and 
ha: °d me a faded snapshot. 

tow, you want to watch yourself with 
Bi. or rather guard your speech, so I immedi- 
ate wondered what I had done on that far-off 
occ ion, and if it was something “I didn’t 
ou -er’’! However, fond memory could recall 
fro it only that we had had a winter of much 
snc that particular year. There were, I remem- 
ber veveral weeks of snow, which lay thick on 
ev road, Wheeled traffic came to a stand- 
sti and the local farmers used their cart- 


ho: s as pack animals. It is strange that the 
Wc h farmers, who use a sledge to cart hay on 
the nountain pastures, or to bring in bracken 
for »edding, or to remove their deceased rela- 


tive: to the churchyard, should not use a sledge 
on ie roadsinsnow. Yet I never saw one, 

Personally I knew nothing of sleighing, 
but ‘aspired by the odd-job man and in spite 
of te black looks of my groom (this must have 
bee during one of my intermittent periods of 
prosperity !), we made a home-made sledge out 
of a garden seat, and with two ash poles as 
shafts. It was terribly heavy, and I can’t 
remember now how we made stops on the 
shafts, or to what we attached the breeching. 
Anyway I suspect that string must have been 
much in evidence! The pony was 14.2 and a 
blood ’un, He had only one eye, and a funny 
temper, yet most gallantly did he pull the 
cumbersome wheelless vehicle to which he was 
so precariously attached. The only passenger 
who would risk travel in this strange contrap- 
tion was a bright-eyed Victorian miss in fur 
cap and a red, many-buttoned jacket which 
tightly embraced her somewhat ample charms, 
who to-day, as a charming little white-haired 
old lady, still retains, in spite of the snows of 
many subsequent winters, her sense of humour 
and the same spirit of adventure and of mischief. 

Perhaps sleighing’s greatest charm is its 
curious illusion of speed and its strange silence. 
No high-powered engine ever gave one a similar 
feeling, although the speed must often have 
been much more than doubled. In heavy snow 
even main roads are empty of traffic, and on 
their snow-covered and, in these days, tarred 
surface you can with safety travel even at a 
gallop, but as you make no sound you must 
carry a bell, or bells, on your horse’s collar, or 
you will inevitably have a collision sooner or 
later round a blind corner. 

By moonlight (even without the glamorous 
passenger !) sledging can be strangely romantic. 
One enters, as it were, a new world, although 
one knows it is but the old one temporarily 


disgusd, If there is no wind there is also no 
sound, save the faint swish of the sledge runners 
and + © muffled thud of your horse’s feet. The 
cold . ite moon of mid-winter hangs in a hard, 
clear caven, with stars glittering like icicles. 


he » con makes the merest fringe of trees into 
a for ~ and the king’s highway into a strange 
Whit ley, full of mysterious vistas which seem 
to | a breathless stillness amid their 
cheq ed light and shade. 


carried no lamps, as policemen were 


unli to be met on snow-clad country roads 
at 1 —at any rate we never saw one. If 
the ’ was just right, the horse seemed to 
mo. thout any effort, and with an ease that 
8a. a the appearance of a well-oiled engine 
=a ect heightened by the puffs of steam 
‘mit . ‘rom his nostrils in the rarified air. 
Alth h clipped, the animal was soon darkened 
with eat; yet only a few minutes’ reduction 
nig? — to dry him off. So much for 
avel, 


By day we often went a-shopping, to the 
astonishment and amusement of the local 
townsfolk. As we were young and foolish and 
full of high spirits, “‘Satan found etc.’’ There 
was a bridge just outside the town on which 
was a toll-gate, a survival of an earlier age, 
and for all I know to the contrary it is still in 
existence, as, by reputation at any rate, it was 
the property (as was the bridge) of the town, 
which made a good thing out of it, particularly 
during the summer season. 

On the gate was a notice-board (I quote 
from memory only) on which was inscribed 
something of this sort : 


Foot Passengers ; Id. each 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs ... seis soo. Idvéach 
Horses, Asses, Mules (if led) ... 2d.each 
Saddle Horses ree Sa ... 3d. each 
2-wheeled Vehicles ... apa ... 6d. each 
4-wheeled Vehicles ls. each 


Being a son of Adam, of course I say the 
woman tempted me, for I am quite sure it was 
her quicker wit that discerned that we might 
be, with a sleigh, somewhat of a conundrum to 
the keeper of the gate! Anyway, we promptly 
drove through, only to be stopped by a fiery 
old man who demanded 6d. We pointed out 
we were not a wheeled vehicle, and passed on. 
In five minutes, back we came, and he demanded 
1d. each and 2d. for the ’oss. Again we politely 
pointed out we were not pedestrians, and the 
horse was not being led, but driven. In a few 
moments, back through the gate we came again, 
to be accosted this time by the toll keeper 
“indulging in frightful faces and an unknown 
tongue,’’ as Mr. Jorrocks said of the Italian 
Plaster of Paris Poll Parrot merchant. Realising 
my knowledge of Welsh was rudimentary, he 
presently relapsed into English, shouting: 
“Look you ! Come through again and I’ll have 
the poliss to you !”’ 

As in the distance at this moment I spotted 
my rubicund friend Constable Emanual Jones, 
and Bill, both slowly converging on us, I decided 
it was best not to strain friendship too far, and 
that absence of body rather than presence of 
mind was the best solution, so we vanished 
quickly in a cloud of scattered snow round the 
corner. 

Definitely, sleighing in this country has its 
own problems, and the above is only one of 
them. It would be interesting to know (in 
peace-time) if you could be compelled to carry 
lights on what is not a wheeled vehicle. 





I have no idea as to the origin of sleighing, 
except that it would appear probable that 
primeval man soon discovered how much easier 
it is to drag weights over a smooth and slippery 
surface than to carry them. In many countries 
sleighing is, or was, the normal method of 
travel for six months of the year. In Canada 
and Scandinavia one-horse sledges were used, 
or else a pair, but in Russia, usually three 
horses. Only those who can remember St. 
Petersburg under the Czars can have seen 
sleighing at the height of its glory. The Russian 
troika, or three-horse sleigh, was a lovely sight 
in movement. The middle horse in the shafts 
trots, and the outside horses canter. The stout 
coachman, in square, gold-laced cap, heavily 
braided, and wrapped in many garments with 
a coloured sash round his ample waist, is a 
gorgeous sight. 

I have seen tvoikas only in this country, 
and they probably but a shadow of the real 
thing (Mr. Walter Winans had two teams, 
correctly harnessed and driven, which will long 
remain in my memory). 


It is curious fact, but one can find practic- 
ally nothing of any use to a beginner in British 
books on sport, as far as sleighing is concerned, 
Neither the Encyclopedia of Sport, 1898, nor 
the Badminton volume Driving, 1894, has 
much to say on the subject, and contains no 
useful diagrams or illustrations of sleighs or 
harness. Consequently I had no idea how to 
set about it. The normal set of harness with 
traces attached to a fixed bar was not satis- 
factory; nor was our sledge. At fast paces it 
rocked or swung about in the most alarming 
fashion, while, owing to the driving seat’s being 
too high and the dashboard not high enough, 
one frequently got a clout in the eye from balled 
snow thrown up by the horse’s hoofs. The end 
of our sport was not the thaw, but my indignant 
groom, in righteous wrath, pointing to the state 
of the horse’s shoulders! I presume this was 
the result of a direct pull on a fixed bar, instead 
of from a swingle-bar or whiffle-tree, which 
would give to the movement of the horse’s 
shoulders. I say presumably, because, like 
many others who have driven all their lives, 
I am really still remarkably ignorant of the 
mechanism of draught. The most probable 
reason for the sore shoulders was that our shafts 
and traces were placed far too low, as compared 
with those in contemporary photographs of 
sleighs, which show shafts and traces fixed 
quite high up on the body of the sleigh. 





“COME THROUGH AGAIN AND TLL HAVE THE POLISS 


Aa ee eae 


TO YOU!” 
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THE HEARTH FIRE and ITS FURNISHINGS 


Written and Illustrated by JAMES THORPE 


HE earliest form of indoor fire was 

the ‘heap of sticks in the middle of 

the floor of earth or stone. Although 

this provided a maximum of heat, the 
smoke, most of which did not escape by the 
hole in the roof made for the purpose, must 
have been a great nuisance. For this reason the 
fire was moved in course of time against one 
of the walls and a chimney was built which 
carried off the smoke, but, at the same time, 
also, much of the heat. 

In some old farm-houses and cottages, and 
in some more recently built, the open hearth 
fire is stillin use. In the old days this produced 
two alternatives, an open door, with consequent 
draught, or a cloud of lachrymatory smoke. 
The first trouble accounts for the need of the 
high-backed wooden settle, which always stood 
in front, er at one side, of the fireplace. The 
second has been removed to some extent by 
raising the hearth a few inches above the floor, 
by introducing a grating in the middle, with a 
clear space below, and by roofing-in the fire- 
place with a hood passing through, to 
carry off the smoke. Except when the wind 
is contrary, this is fairly successful, but 
much of the heat still goes up the chimney. 
If the metal hood is brought sufficiently low 
over the fire, in the manner of the old French 
device known as the cheminée de Nancy, its 
surface radiates much of this heat and has been 
found to increase the temperature of the 
room considerably. 

Although a wood fire provides more cheer- 
ful interest than any other form, it requires 
constant attention, re-arrangement and addi- 
tions. Without these it soon fails apart. In the 
farm-house, where the kitchen was the living- 
room, there was always someone near by to 
supervise this. Overnight the men carried in 
the kindling-wood and the logs from the wood- 
house, and these were placed at the sides of 
the fireplace to dry, ready for the next day’s 
use. 

Ash and oak are the two best, ash for 
easy kindling and oak for lasting. Apple wood 


too is very satisfactory and gives off a very 
fragrant smell. Garden rubbish and _ hedge- 
trimmings can be easily and _ satisfactorily 
disposed of. 

Cooking on these hearth fires was an art 
which required experience, skill and ingenuity. 
The old woman who preceded me as tenant of 
my cottage did all her cooking in this way with, 
as I have been told, ‘‘never no more’n a yaffle 
of facket-’ood”’ (a handful of small sticks). The 
modern cottager prefers to use an oil-stove. 
Once a year, at Christmas-time or on New 
Year’s Eve, we used to burn a large ashen 
faggot, a tight, hard bundle of sticks, which 
soon produced a roaring blaze and a gradual 
retirement of the spectators. 

The front opening of the hearth fire is 
generally about 6 ft. wide and about 5 ft. high 
to the ‘‘clavel,’’ a beam of oak or stone, about 
18 ins. square, which crosses the top. The side 
walls converge slightly, and in that on the left 
is a recess for a seat, which was generally pro- 
vided with a wooden floor. On the other side 
and rather higher is the opening leading into 
the baking-oven, where the week’s supply of 
bread was cooked, This widened out into a 
space about 3 ft. each way, with room for a 
dozen loaves. The oven was heated with sticks 
that burnt fiercely (gorse was very popular), 
and, when the stones or bricks were thoroughly 
hot, the ashes were raked out, the loaves pushed 
in with a long wooden or iron shovel, and the 
door closed to keep in the heat. Many people 
think that no bread to equal its flavour has 
been baked since. 

In the middle of the back wall of my hearth 
stands an iron fireback of Elizabethan date, 
about an inch thick, bearing the royal coat of 
arms with a Tudor rose and portcullis. This I 
found thickly crusted with baked soot and 


mud, in the garden of a farm-house, with whose 
building it was probably contemporary. It had 
been thrown 
grate. 

The three rectangular openings above it 
are unusual and were probably made to increase 


out to introduce a modern 














A DEVON FIREPLACE 


the draught, since they lead back into the 
chimney higher up. The large iron kettle on the 
left stands on a three-legged iron ring calle a 
brandis. 


Brandises were of various shapes nd 
heights and differed from the trivet in that ~\ey 
stood in the fire, supporting the cooking wv en- 
sils, whereas the trivet, on which food was : =pt 
warm, stood in front. Sometimes the circ lar 
iron plate against the wall was put on the 
brandis first, to protect brass and co: per 
vessels from soot. 


Across the opening, about 8 ft. up, w 5a 
chimney-bar, from which hung the chim ey- 
crooks, by which kettles and other ute sils 
were suspended over the fire. The chimney- jar 
for some mysterious reason, was more < ten 
made of wood—chestnut or oak—than of : on. 
Mine, which had certainly been in positioi. for 
50 years and probably for many more, was 
recently removed and was quite sound ind 
very little charred,. despite the ashen fag ‘ots 
which had blazed around it. 


Iron chimney-crooks are generally of < mi- 
lar pattern, with very slight modifications, nd 
are lengthened or shortened as necessar: by 
means of a ratchet. When not in use they are 
slid along the bar to one side. The one on the 
right of Fig. 1 holds a copper Dartmoor keitle, 
of which the rather elegant design is, I believe, 
peculiar to the district. Below it is a skillet, a 
kind of saucepan cast in bell-metal with three 
short legs and a straight handle. The flat upper 
surface of the handle generally bears in relief 
the name or initials of the maker. They were 
often a by-product of bell-foundries. Several of 
mine are marked “T. P. B. Water,” which 
indicates that they came from the foundry of 
Thomas Palmer (1641-76) of Bridgwater, 
The. skillet stood in the hot ashes, without 
the use of a brandis, and by reason of its 
weight and straddled legs was not as easily 
overturned on the uneven surface as a 
saucepan. 

In the front of the fireplace, and extending 
back by a square iron 
bar on either side of 
the fireback, are the 
two andirons, a larger 
version of the _fire- 
dogs, across which 
the logs rested. These 
have a set of hooks, 
about 3 ins. apart, 
to take the spit when 
it is in use for 


roasting joints and 
birds. In large 
houses the upright 


part was often made of 
brass or bright steel, 
but they are generally 
of wroughtiron. Some 
had, instead of a knob 
at the top, an open- 
work cup for holding 
a mug of ale or cider, 


and these were called 
cup-dogs. Above the 
bellows on the icft of 


the opening are « cir 
cular wooden cendle- 
box and a brass ladle 


and on the right with 
the warming-p.", 4 
brass reamer or XiM- 
mer, a roastin -jack 
and a horn lant. 2. 
The tongs < ways 


e of 
vick- 
urnt 
» hot 
von 


stand at the ; 
the fireplace fo 
ing up partiall) 
logs, which are 
to handle. This 
form is pecul in 
design because t’ ° legs 
open half way |? the 
tapering head, i tead 
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of in the normal position where the legs 
meet. 

The ember-tongs are used to lift 
yaller pieces of burning wood, with which 
e men lit their pipes. They are kept 
en or closed with a spring and are easily 
,anipulated with one hand. The pair shown 
. the right is a_ beautiful example of 

ftsmanship, graceful and _ practical in 
sign, with delicate engraving on the legs 
d the cross-piece. 

A pipe-rack held the old long churchwarden 
y pipes; when these became foul, the whole 
ng was stood in the fire and the pipes came 
t perfectly clean. Most of the old wrought- 
n kitchen and hearth utensils were made by 
» village blacksmith and were always simple, 
rable and appropriate to their job. In some 
the earlier examples there is often pleasing 
idence of artistic design and decoration. 


The warming-pan, made of copper or brass, 
e most elegant of the accessories of the hearth 
e, was used in every well-conducted house and 
tage. In the earlier type the brass lid was 
ghtly convex and overlapped the pan by an 
ch or more, It generally had an iron handle. 
iter the lid became rather flatter and fitted 
ghtly within the rim of the pan to prevent 
from opening inopportunely. The lid was 
erally pierced in a pattern and often lightly 
igraved with designs of birds and flowers. 
ie handle was rather elaborately turned and 
nerally made of pear-wood. A later type, the 
icestor of our earthenware and rubber bottles, 
as filled with hot water through a hole, closed 
ith a screw cap. This had the advantage that 
t could be left in the bed, whereas the other, 
which contained hot ashes, was used only to 
warm the sheets and then returned to its hook 
in the kitchen. Mine has a much shorter and 
less elaborate handle. 


Of the cooking utensils used on the hearth 
fire, we have already mentioned the brandis, 
of which three typical shapes are shown 
in the illustration below. Joints and poultry 
were impaled on the prongs of the roasting 
spit, which was turned by the wooden wheel 
at the end, connected with a jack, an iron 
and brass mechanism very like the works 
of a grandfather clock, driven by a weight on 
an endless chain, 


Later these were replaced by the circular 
brass jack which hung from the mantelpiece or 
“clavy-board,’’ and, after being wound up with 
a key, rotated slowly with the joint hung below 
it. This was generally used with a curved shield, 
like a large ‘‘Dutch oven,”’ called a hastener, 
placed behind the joint to keep in the heat. 
The brass ladle with an iron handle was used 
for basting the joints. 
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Stews, a very popular dish, were generally 
cooked in the crock, a globular cast-iron pot, 
either standing on its three short legs in the 
fire or suspended by the curved handle above it. 
Very large crocks were used for boiling potatoes 
for pigs, warming milk for young calves or even 
for washing clothes. 

The purpose of the boiler is explained by 
its name and in it were cooked salt beef, hams 
and Christmas puddings. The frying-pan, 
which, then as now, was in frequent use, was 
similar to the modern shape but had a much 
longer handle and was sometimes made of 
copper or bell-metal. 

The cheese kettle, made of brass with an 
iron handle, was hung over the fire and used 
to heat the milk to the precise temperature, 
when rennet was added to curdle it. Some held 
as much as 30 gallons. For making cream the 
milk was generally scalded, not boiled, in a 
much shallower brass cream-pan, stood on a 
brandis. There is one in the opening of the 
oven, The solid cream was lifted off with a 
reamer or skimmer, a disc of perforated brass, 
slightly concave, with a handle of iron or 
brass. 

Jam was boiled in a bell-metal preserving 
pan, hung by an iron wire handle over the 


Cheese Kettle 











fire, or in a shallower form made of copper 
with brass handles, which stood on _ the 
brandis. Hot water for cooking or for making 
tea was heated in one of the many kettles 
of various shapes, but larger quantities 
for scrubbing or for washing-up were drawn 
from the fountain, which was much larger than 
the largest kettle and had a tap near the bottom 
instead of a spout. The pear-shaped fountain 
on the left is unusual in being made of brass 
instead of iron. The cider-warmer or ale- 
warmer, provided at every public-house, was 
designed to be pushed easily into the top or side 
of the fire to take the chill off the drink, to which 
spice was sometimes added. 

Now we come to the beneficent dictator of 
the hearth, the bellows, without whose never- 
failing, persuasive influence the success of the 
wood fire, always rather temperamental, would 
be a matter of chance and uncertainty. Of the 
hundreds of thousands of monuments, deserved 
and undeserved, to heroes and benefactors of 
the human race, I know of none to that immense 
but forgotten genius, Anacharsis the Scythian, 
who in 569 B.c., it is said, invented the bellows 
and has thus for 2,513 years brought warmth of 
soul and body to millions of people. To him, 
too, are attributed the tinder-box and the 
ship’s anchor. For the bellows he has never 
received appropriate credit or gratitude, so 
that the monument is very much overdue, 
when so many less worthy producers of wind, 
such as statesmen and orators, have been too 
well commemorated. 

The design and construction of the bellows, 
which is still in deserved favour, are well enough 
known, although the old pattern had longer 
handles. Like most great and successful inven- 
tions, it is extremely simple and practically 
fool-proof in action. Although bellows, or 
bellises as the old people called them, are still 
made, we generally have to rely for their repair 
on our esteemed friend the saddler, as Flute’s 
profession of bellows-mender has unfortunately 
died out. 

Everyone knows how to use the bellows, 
just as everyone knows how to edit a paper 
and how to manage an hotel, but not 
everyone uses them effectively. The full range 
of the expanding leather should be employed, 
and a long slow persuasive breeze produces 
better results than a series of short quick puffs. 
Watch a blacksmith using his bellows and see 
how it should be done. There are few more 
soothing occupations on a dull winter afternoon 
than sitting on a low stool before a wood fire, 
gently coaxing a tiny glow into an inspiring 
blaze and planning the successful architecture 
of the oak logs. 

For some of the above information I am 
indebted to my friend, the late Charles 
H. Laycock, who in such matters was 
omniscient. 
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THE HOME OF SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


A Commandery of the Knights Hospitallers dating 
from 1199, the house was the home of Abraham Hill, 
a founder of the Royal Society, 1667-1721, and of 
Edward Hasted, the historian of Kent, 1755-76, who 
between them altered it to its present form. Sir Stephen 
Tallents made it over in 1943 to the National Trust. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


NYBODY who writes about Kent, or takes 
an intelligent interest in the county, is in 
eternal debt to Edward Hasted, whose great 
four-volume History, published 1778-99, is 

perhaps the best of all county histories. And so he 
himself thought at the time, egging himself on 
through some 40 years of labour with the expec- 
tation of knighthood and fortune. But whatever 
he made was swallowed up by the debts of a 
lifetime’s spending beyond his means, and all the 
nation gave him was free lodging for seven years 
in the King’s Bench, till Lord Radnor, a Kentish 
landowner, presented him with the mastership of 
Corsham Hospital, Wiltshire, where he died in 
In a manuscript which he composed in the 
debtors’ prison, he set the expense of reconstructing 
St. John’s among the chief causes of his ruin. But 
there were others. ‘‘ Marrying a wife without any 
fortune and wishing to live in the style of a 
Gentleman with my carriage and servants,” the 
longevity of his mother whose annuity he paid 


” 


1812. 


“very badly, and that by mere driblets 


seems certainly to have been an insufferable old 


lady), and then his unfortunate acquaintance 
with Mary Jane Town. They eloped to 
France, got mixed up with the Revolution, 
and, returning, together found refuge in the 
King’s Bench. 

A disagreeable story. And Hasted was 
a disagreeable man: “little, mean-looking, 
with a long face and a high nose; quick in his 
movements and sharp in his manner. He 


had no imagination or sentiment, nor any 
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extraordinary quality of the mind, unless 
memory,” noted a_ fellow-historian, Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Yet he could scarcely have 
chosen a place better suited in character, 
history, and situation to be a county his- 
torian’s home. 

First sight, beneath its sentinel cedar, 
of the grey old remnant of the house of 
the Knights of St. John, set in a square moat 
lined about by willows 
and lying in the gentle 
valley of the Dar- 
ent, evokes the past. 
This impression must 
have been yet more 
vivid before Hasted 
“repaired the man- 
sion at enormous 
expense” in 1755, 
adding the sash win- 
dows and_ classical 
front door to the 
already patched tex- 
ture of brick and flint 
walls. The many 
alterations that the 
house has undergone 
blur its history but 
produce admirable 
“ picturesque ’’ — that 
blending of periods 
and materials and 
forms which composes 
a visual unity out of 
technical discord. 

Later archeology 
has justified both the 
historian’s and the 
Hospitallers’ choice of 
home. Extensive 
Saxon burials and 
one of the biggest 
of Roman villas have 
been unearthed in the 
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2.—HASTED’S 
WINDOWS OF THE KNIGHTS’ CHAPEL (1234) 





1.—WEEPING WILLOWS AT THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE MOAT 


neighbourhood, witnessing to its agricultural 
amenity through 2,000 years; while the 
Swanscombe skull, extracted from a local 
gravel pit, takes the oldest inhabitant of the 
district back some 180,000 years. 

In 1199, the year King Richard Coeur de 
Lion died, a certain Robert de Basing seems 
to have given his manor in Sutton-at-Hone 
to the Knights Hospitallers; and his son 
John later gave lands which he held in the 
manor “to the blessed poor of the holy 
House of the Hospital of Jerusalem, and 
the bretheren of the House at Sutton att 
Hone sojourning there.’”’ This was exactly 
a century after Godfrey de Bouillon had 
captured Jerusalem and found at work in 
the city a small hospital for pilgrims under 
the leadership of one Brother Gerard. It 
had been founded 60 years earlier by some 
merchants of Amalfi who had _ purchased 
the site of an earlier hospital founded 
by Charlemagne. The Crusaders were so 
impressed by the work of the institution that 
Godfrey at once endowed it with a manor in 
Brabant, and those returning carried its 
fame throughout Europe. So originated the 
great knightly Order for the maintenance of 
the Hospital and, gradually, for the defence 
of the Holy Land; then, as Western chivalry 
fell back, of Rhodes and, last, Malta. The 
headquarters of the Order in England was 
the Priory of Clerkenwell, where St. Jo'n’s 
Gate is still that of the Knights’ mo: ern 
descendants. Thirty-six Commanderies © xis- 
ted in various parts of the country. of 
which there were two in Kent, at Sutton nd 
Swingfield. There are records of Henry [II 
staying fairly frequently at Sutton, evide tly 
at the Commandery, where the King hac ‘he 
right to free entertainment. In 123 he 
ordered five oaks in the forest of Tunb: ‘ge 
to be given to the keeper of the Hous: ‘or 
the ceiling of the chapel there. 

It is the chapel, thus definitely d °d, 
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Righ) 3—ACROSS 

HE WEST MOAT: 

HE SOUTH FRONT 

ND THE WHITE 

Trn-CENTURY WEST 
WING 


it is embodied in 
e present house. The 
int walls, the three 
(| east lancet windows 
ig. 10) and smaller 
‘'s in the sides, are 
act, but part only, 
any, of the original 
)f survives, the point- 
ed gable over the east 
indows having been 
replaced by a hipped 
roof (Fig. 4). Two but- 
tresses, of worked stone 
and flint repaired 
in places with brick, 
remain on both the south and the north 
(Fig. 9) sides. The original walling extends 
somewhat further west along the north side 
than on the south (Fig. 2) where it gives place 
to brick abreast of the present entrance door. 
The implication is that, at this point, it 
abutted on to other buildings forming a 
quadrangle, of which the existing structure 





























































































































.—THE EAST WINDOWS OF THE KNIGHTS’ CHAPEL 
Seen over the yew hedge of the garden 


formed the north range. Hasted records that 
the remainder were pulled down at the 
Reformation, and any disturbance of the 
ground up to the south arm of the moat still 
discloses tiles and other débris. 

A Commandery was the centre for the 
management of the Order’s adjacent estates, 
and was in charge of a Preceptor drawn from 


1944 









one of the higher ranks—knights, squires, 
and chaplains. His usual staff comprised a 
confrater, one or more chaplains, a camerarius, 
a claviger or steward, janitor, cook, baker, 
woodreeve, squires, valets, horse-boys, with 
sometimes a head stableman, a_ brewer, 
cellarer, swineherd, oxherd, shepherd, carter, 
a washerwoman, and pages and boys in 





attendance. Some of the Commanderies 
also housed young knights during their first probationary 
year. 

The accommodation required was thus considerable, 
and almost wholly secular in character, with a hall as the 
principal apartment. There seem to have been three tables 
in hall at which the inmates were seated according to 
their degrees. Pigeons must have formed one of their 
delicacies, for the dovecot of a Commandery is often shown 
as a source of profit in its accounts. In addition the 
brethren drew bread (baked in three qualities), beer of 
two qualities, and forage for horses, necessitating a 
buttery and a brewhouse, a pantry and bakery, besides 
kitchen, larder and sculleries, and barns. Sutton, accus- 
tomed to receiving royal visits, was probably one of the 
larger Houses, and probably differed little architecturally 
from the royal manor houses or palaces, such as Clarendon 
or Woodstock, the rambling arrangements of which 
are indicated in Henry III’s Close Rolls; and, from 
the evidence of the King’s gift for the chapel at Sutton, 
the domestic quarters must have already been completed 
when it was built as an addition. But although the 
later manor house plan was only beginning to be evolved 
in the thirteenth century, it is not improbable that 
the hall range adjoined the chapel at right angles, 
with kitchen and offices annexed to it, and that the 
lodgings lay to the south of the quadrangle. Possibly 
the Preceptor’s quarters adjoined the chapel, on the site 
of the rest of the existing house which is likely to have 
incorporated the best portion of the Commandery buildings. 
The walls, especially of the white west block, are of great 
thickness. 


Not till a century later were the laity beginning to 
build manor houses of equivalent amenity, such as Pens- 
hurst built by Lord Mayor John de Pulteney, financier and 
wool merchant, in 1341. Incidentally a chance record 
links ‘‘the lord John de Pulteney” with Sutton as lessee 
in 1338 of the manor with three carucates of land (about 
360 acres) but excepting the fratry, 7.e. the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of the neighbouring landowners. In 1343 Pope 
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5.—THE STAIRCASE 
Added in the style of Inigo Jones, probably by Hasted in 1 


aa a “Fa 
“3 





Clement VI complained that the English Hospitallers “ride 
handsome great horses, idle over delightful dishes, use pompous 
clothes, . . . keep birds and dogs and feed hounds, gather and 
hold countless wealth, and bestow rare and modest alms.” 
Sure enough complaints were made during this period (1325-75) 
of failure by the Sutton House to distribute alms for which 
the King had granted it two fields—“ to all poor persons coming 
to the house of the hospital there a dish of peas worth }d., or 
a farthing’s worth of bread.”” There was also trouble about a 
failure to provide chaplains. Service of the chapel, however, 
seems to have been maintained, and there are vario.s 
legacies recorded for lamps to be kept burning before its altars, 

After the dissolution of the Order in England in 15-9, 
the Sutton manor, valued at £28 3s. 4d., was granted .o 
the Receiver General of the revenues of the Order, “ir 
Maurice Denys, who afterwards added “St. John” to _ is 
name. In Charles I’s reign it was divided; the portion 








6.—CHIMNEYPIECE, 1755, OF MRS. HASTED’S BOUDOIR 
(Left) 7—THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE 


comprising the house descended to the rich City family of 
Cranfield and in 1665 was bought by Abraham Hill, son 
of a London alderman but himself already one of those 
cognoscentt who founded the Royal Society two years eavlier, 
and afterwards one of the Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations—the predecessors of the Board of Trade. His 
Commonplace book and voluminous correspondence av in 
the British Museum. He received one of Pepys’s mou-ning 
rings. Hill, among other interests, concerned _ hinself 
in introducing the cider industry to Kent from Devor. and 
Herefordshire; apparently Kent apple orchards are not 
aboriginal. He speaks of a sort of apple called ‘“red-st: -ak,” 
found to make the best cider, hardy, quick-growing, and 
“so sour that the very hogs will not eat it; conseq: -ntly 
there is no danger of their being stolen.” The yal 
Society’s interest in this subject caused them to pr duce 
“designs for the plantation of cyder trees” a: 10 
recommendations which led to Evelyn’s great book  /v4, 
whence originated the planting of what is now our 1 zlish 
landscape. 


It is probable, notwithstanding his successor Hasted’ laim 
to have ruined himself by fitting up St. John’s as a gentle 1an's 
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8.—LOOKING 


FROM THE 


hovse, that it was Hill who reconstructed 
th: house substantially as it is now. The 
br -kwork, tiled roof and dormers give that 
in) oression, though Hasted may have put up 
the stucco and remodelled the west block 
and certainly made the front door. A frag- 
ment of paper dating from 1645, found in 
the chapel roof, implies that its alteration, 
referred to above, was Hill’s doing, and 
probably the insertion of the floor at sill 
level (Fig. 11). The stonework of the win- 
dow recesses is original, but the columnettes 
are later plaster replacements of, most likely, 
Purbeck shafts. 

The handsome classical front door gives 
into a plain sunny hall used as a dining-room, 
with the study (Fig. 8) and panelled draw- 
ing-room to the left and the staircase, beyond. 
This noble flight (Fig. 5), lit by the arched 
window in Fig. 9, certainly confers ‘“‘the 
style of a Gentleman,” as Hasted put it, 
on the occupant of St. John’s. But its own 
style is much more that of Inigo Jones, and 
so of Hill’s alterations, than of Hasted and 


—THE CHAPEL WINDOWS 





STUDY TO THE 


LIFE-.MARCH 31, 


HALL. 
with flint work of the 1234 chapel on the left 


the 1750s, unless the historian employed one 
of the fashionable architects of that date, 
Isaac Ware or a follower of Kent, who were 
consciously modelling their designs on those 
of Inigo Jones. The Tuscan pilasters at the 
head of the stairs (Fig. 7), and the treatment 
of the box cornice above them, imply a 
date about 1700. The cornice, incidentally, 
shows that the landing originally was open 
the full width of the house to the south 
side, where a spare bedroom is now par- 
titioned off. To Hasted is undoubtedly due 
the rich decoration of the first-floor room 
off the landing. It must have been a 
delightful boudoir for Mrs. Hasted, with two 
windows looking south and an expensive 
rococo fireplace between two north windows 
(Fig. 6). There are many good simple fire- 
places throughout the house of this date, 
confirming that MHasted did extensively 
redecorate it and that he had a nice taste in 
such things. It cannot be said for certain 
which was the historian’s study, but the 
south-east room on the ground floor, opening 
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(Right) 9.—THE NORTH SIDE. 








Hasted’s staircase window 


off the hall (Fig. 8) is Sir Stephen Tallents’s 
and has many signs of having always been 
the master’s room: elaborate steel-lined 
shutters to the deep-set windows and an 
unusually deep panelled recess next the door. 

It is highly fitting that St. John’s should 
now be a National Trust property, in view 
of the Hospitallers’ dedication to public 
service, and the house’s close association with 
the history of Kent. Moreover, Sutton-at- 
Hone may not always remain a country 
village, and St. John’s meads must be kept 
green. As such they will also be a memorial 
to an officer of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, who, with his skill in 
the pleasant ways of trees, especially of the 
walnuts and willows that he cultivates, has 
revived at St. John’s the interests of Abraham 
Hill. In the admirable historical notes on 
the history of the place which he has compiled 
and allowed me to use for this article, Sir 
Stephen has also followed in Hasted’s foot- 
steps. But perhaps he would rather that 
that analogy was not pressed ! 





11—THE LANCET WINDOWS OF THE CHAPEL 


A pointed gable above them was replaced by a hipped roof in the seventeenth century 
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PLANKTON: FOOD OF THE 
LARGEST FISH 


By A. CAMPBELL 


LUE whales, which are the largest 

known mammals, and basking sharks, 

the biggest fish in the sea, feed on 

plankton. This fact alone should be 
sufficient to make us wish to know more about 
so nourishing a food. The name plankton comes 
from the Greek word meaning “wandering” 
and was first applied to pelagic animals and 
plants which, maintaining themselves in the 
upper water by flotation devices or by their 
own efforts, drift passively in the great ocean 
currents. The planktonic organism may, in 
fact, be likened to a balloonist who drives invol- 
untarily before the breeze and who, if he be in 
the clouds, is aware of neither the direction of 
his voyage nor his speed. Like his counterpart 
in the ocean he can control only his height above 
the ground. 

It is difficult to draw a hard and fast dis- 
tinction between the 
plankton and another 
community, the 
necton, the constit- 
uents of which are 
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1.—-CALANUS—THE CHIEF FOOD OF 
BASKING SHARKS. 


night. In the bright glare of a cluster of deck 
lights the catch seemed a poor one, but as I 
went aft and the darkness closed about me the 
jar glowed with a delicate greenish phosphor- 
escence, the brilliance of which increased almost 
to a flash as a sudden lurch of the ship caused 
me to stumble. 

Fresh-water plankton, although of surpris- 
ing beauty, is less varied than marine, possibly 
for the reason that the larval stages of many 
shore or bottom-living animals are absent. In 
the sea, the young of some fish of the larger 
crustacea, the crabs and lobsters, pass their 
early developmental stages as plankton, as do 
those of molluscs, starfish, worms and barnacles. 
In fresh water, these planktonic larve are 
absent, possibly for the reason that such larve, 
being unable to swim against the current, might 
run the risk of being carried down to the sea, 
wherein they would 
perish. 

The abundance 
of planktonic organ- 
isms is as surprising 


Length 5mm. 





powerful enough to Sf 

swim against cur- 

rents. The difference, 

broadly speaking, is one of size, by 
far the greater part of the plankton 
being made up of organisms less than 
one-tenth of a millimetre in length. 
Kril of the Antarctic, on which blue 
whales feed, is among the biggest of 
the planktonic animals and seldom 
exceeds 2ins.; calanus, the chief food 
of basking sharks, is less than five 
millimetres long and slender withal (Fig. 1), 

A study of the plankton, then, will take 
us into a world of creatures so small that their 
form and structure can only exceptionally be 
appreciated by the naked eye. And so, although 
the oceans from pole to pole and every body 
of fresh water from high Andean or Thibetan 
lakes to the mere or broad at sea level teem 
with plankton, it is seldom that the fact is 
obvious to the casual observer. 

To find out what sorts of organisms the 
plankton is composed of, a very fine net and a 
microscope are needed. Armed with these, the 
student is taken into a world of exceptional 
beauty, a world peopled by minute living things, 
bizarre in form and with bodies often so trans- 
parent that the eyes, the food in the gut, and 
certain small areas of pigment are all that can 
be seen. 

I shall not forget my astonishment when 
I realised that a small black speck, moving 
slowly and jerkily across the field of view, was 
all that there was to be seen of an animal nearly 
three millimetres long, an animal whose slender 
body was rowed forward by slow, oar-like 
strokes of the powerful but invisible antenne. 
Nor do I forget the first sight of a jar of marine 
plankton collected off Cobh on an intensely dark 


2.—PLANKTONIC ANIMALS, BIZARRE 
IN FORM YET OF EXCEPTIONAL 


BEAUTY 


a 
tain as many as 20 to 30 millions of 
microscopic plants, sufficient to colour 
the water green or brown, Even in 
the sea, where smaller crops are usual, 
| areas of the open sea many miles in 


as their multiplicity 
of form. A pint of 
fresh water may con- 


extent may be discoloured and are 

known as weedy water or Dutchman’s 

baccy-juice to the fishermen, who know, 

too, that these are no 
shoot drift-nets for herring. 

The extent and position of these patches 
of planktonic plants were studied regularly by 
fishery naturalists, who used the information 
to help them to forecast where the great shoals 
of herring would strike the coasts of East Anglia. 
Observations extending over many years sug- 
gested that a patch running parallel to the coast 
would bar the herrings’ shoreward migration 
and that the shoals would, in all probability, 
move inshore round the ends of the patch. We 
begin to see that plankton is of economic 
importance. 

Just as on land, so in the sea and in fresh 
water, the existence of animals is dependent 
upon that of plants. The animal, even man himself 
in his laboratory, is unable to manufacture the 
proteins which he must have, and, although a 
starch and sugar have been synthesised, the 
process is carried out infinitely more efficiently 
by green plants. ; 

So, the first link in the food chain of all 
aquatic animals, even the biggest, is the micro- 
scopic plant, which by virtue of its green 
pigment, chlorophyll, and energy derived from 
the sun, builds up carbohydrates and proteins 
from simple substances dissolved in the water. 
The smaller herbivorous animals are eaten by 
larger ones and these, 
in turn, by fish, Thus 
the food chain of a cod, 
for instance, has many 
links — many more, 
strange to relate, than 
that of the basking 
shark which feeds on 
the little herbivorous 
copepod, calanus. Each 
summer enormous 
Shoals of basking 
sharks arrive off the 
west coast of Scotland, 
forming a belt some 
hundreds of yards wide 
and several miles long. 
It must take gigantic 
quantities of calanus 
to nourish the im- 
mense shoals of these 
very large fish; the 
number of diatoms 


places to 
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which have gone to feed the calanus must 
truly astronomical, and it is not surprising 
be told by scientists that the marine pastu: es 
are closely grazed. 

Plankton, clearly, is a valuable food a. 
not unnaturally has been tried by humans. 
have eaten several samples but must conf ss 
that I, like Nebuchadnezzar, was constrair > 
to say, ‘‘as I munched the unaccustomed fo: 
it may be wholesome but it is not good.” 

Fresh-water plankton, boiled and spread 
bread and butter, was gritty and had a sligh 
muddy flavour. Marine plankton was tast 2 
although no delicacy, and compared unfavou 
ably with the ordinary fish pastes, which «re 
largely made from herring and so are plankion 
once removed. 

Animals as diverse as fish, worms, snails, 
crustacea, rotifers, jellyfish, protozoa and even 
an insect have taken on the planktonic way of 
life. The plants of the plankton, on the other 
hand, belong to only one of the great divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom, the alge. Like the 
animals, however, they are immensely varied 
in form and of exceptional beauty. Unlike 


3.—DIATOMS ABUNDANT IN 
FRESH WATER 


4.—4 CRUSTACEAN SIMILAR 
TO KRIL, A FOOD OF THE 
HAKE 


the majority of land plants, the alge of the 
plankton are not invariably green, but brown, 
blue-green or purple, the green chlorophyll being 
masked by other pigments. 

Some algz, the diatoms, enclose the cell 
in an envelope of silica, which is almost equiva- 
lent to saying that the organism lives in a glass 
box (Fig. 3). In another great group, character- 
istic of tropical seas, the organism is protected 
by a shield of lime. Others, perhaps the 1 
numerous, are without armouring or prote*tiv 
envelope and a cell wall of cellulose surrounds 
a minute speck of protoplasm, spherical or oval 
in shape and provided with a variable nu:ber 
of fine, whip-like processes by which the 1 ants 
lash themselves through the water. 

The alge of the plankton are kept 
partly by rising currents and partly by flot tion 
devices such as droplets of oil or fine brist °s oT 
spines. The animals, although they, too, ar 
aided by similar devices, must nearly all wim 
actively if they are not to sink into the d >ths. 
They have, in fact, to carry on a ce: less 
struggle against gravity. 

That this is a very real struggle is 
by some measurements made with ca 
The experimenters anzsthetised, one b; 
specimens of calanus of different size anc 
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measured the time that each took 
to sink through a fixed distance. 
Large, fully-grown specimens 
sank at a rate of about one metre 
in four seconds, smaller ones at 
roughly half this speed. It is 
recorded that all the animals 
rec»vered successfully from the 
efi cts of the anesthetic. 

It might well be thought that 
th effort of keeping afloat called 
for more than a sufficient output 
of nergy, but this is not so appar- 
er y. It is established that many 
pl ktonic animals carry out 
co iderable vertical migrations, 
ris g to the surface by night 
an sinking, or even swimming, 
de n again as daylight approaches. 


sa The _ total 


ag st gravity must be colossal. 


the motive. 


rhe plants of the plankton, which manufacture food 
by .e aid of energy from the sun, can live only above that 
lev. to which the sun’s rays penetrate in sufficient quantity to enable 
thi: vital process to take place. The depth of this zone depends upon 
the -larity of the water; in very clear water the top few feet will be too 
brig itly illuminated and the greatest numbers of plants will be found 
In brown, turbid waters, on the other hand, there 
wou d be at 15 ft. too little light for the plants, which would find their 


abovt 15 ft. down. 


opti.aal conditions close to the surface. 


The bulk of the animals of the plankton are herbivorous and, on 
the {ace of it, one would expect to find that the animals tended to live 


Every evening as 
th light fades this astonishing migration is starting in 
all .e waters of the world, great and small, fresh and 


energy expended by the 
mi ons of the planktonic animals swimming upwards 
The purpose of such 
a i iversal migration should be plain, yet, although the 
fal have been determined for many different kinds 
of iimals, scientists are yet far from agreement as to 





countless 


5.—GREAT VAR- 

IETY OF FORM 

IN PLANKTONIC 
PLANTS 
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all the time at the depth where 
their food was most abundant. 
But this is what they do not 
do; many of them, indeed, migrate 
to the pastures only for a few 
hours out of the 24. 

Problems of behaviour such 
as these are of great scientific 
interest, but they have, too, a 
practical side. Hake, like many 
other fish of commerce, feed on 
plankton, one important food 
animal being a crustacean similar 
to kril. By day the hake find 
their food close to the bottom 
and can, in consequence, be 
caught in a trawl. With the 
approach of darkness, the hake 


food begins its upward migration followed by the hake, 
and the trawlermen must lay off until dawn. They will 
catch no hake in the trawl by night. 

Governments of many countries have recognised 
the economic importance of plankton and have provided 
funds to maintain research ships, which have carried 
planktologists all over the world. Much of the work 
of the Royal Research Ship Discovery II had to do 
with the plankton of the South Atlantic right down to 
the edge of the polar ice. 

It would be wrong to imagine, however, that one 
must go so far afield and that a knowledge of this 
strangely beautiful community is reserved for the fortunate few engaged 
in oceanographical research. There are many places around our coasts 
where plankton—true open-water plankton—can be collected a few 
miles off shore. At the moment even this is difficult, if not impossible. 
and the study of marine plankton will have to wait until peace returns, 

In the meantime, 


there will be found no lack of variety in 


plankton collected from lakes or tarns, and if these, too, are hard to reach, 


there are quite a few towns in which a piece of fine-meshed gauze tied 
over the domestic tap will catch a surprising amount of plankton. 


ON A SALTING AT MOONRISE 


OT so very long ago I was sitting,’at 
sunset in the middle of a Cumberland 
salt-marsh, which the sea covers to 
a depth of 7 ft. at very high tides. 

I was waiting for the wild duck to flight in from 
the Solway Firth to their slushy feeding-pools 
on the marsh. My seat was the oozy grass at 
the edge of a creek, while for back-rest I had 
a derelict tree-trunk brought down by the river 
in spate and grounded on the marsh by a spring 
tide; my gum-boots dangled in a pool of water. 

Have you ever looked at the full moon 
through binoculars when it is just rising above 
the horizon? The great copper globe lipping the 
far black line of pine-woods behind the marsh 
impressed me, not for the first time, with the 
vast insignificance of man. I was a mere speck 
in the middle of 2,000 acres of salting, and many 
more thousands of acres of surrounding sands 
and mud-flats. This stereoscopic globular pro- 
jection of the moon was menacing in its huge- 
ness, ‘The apparent speed with which it rose 
above the pines was disconcerting. Out there, 
with only a black Labrador for companion, with 
no sounds more distracting than the distant 
lowing of cattle and the cries of gulls and 
curlew, one stood aside from the feverish hurly- 
burly of modern civilisation and saw clearly its 
artificiality and false ideals. 

* & * 

_An occasional brown hare loped across the 
saltings, and gulls drifted idly by to their 
roosting places on the sandbanks far down the 


Firth, More than a thousand little Herdwick 
sheep gr: zed over the marsh, To the many who, 
like my: lf, have tramped the fells and dales of 
the Enish Lakes the coarse-wooled brown 
Herdwic':s will be familiar. These dark fell- 
sheep < + believed locally to be of Spanish 
ongin {-.m the wreck of the Armada. Their 
lambs 2 - sent down to winter on these Solway 
Marshes, whose luxuriant growth of grass, 
Strength, ned by the salt deposits of spring tides, 
's never aten down, though a thousand cattle 
ton it 1 the summer and thousands of wild 
CK al 


geese and sheep graze it in the winter. 
At is hour the two shepherds—one stone- 
deaf, th >ther one-armed—were herding their 


sw Of carlings off the marsh into the fields 
hind = grassy bank of the sea-wall, before 
ae in \emselves to high-tea in the black and 


Jat-house’’—it is not a boat-house 


By RICHARD PERRY 


to-day, but was so in the old days before the 
sea-wall was thrown up, when the most direct 
route between the cattle marts of Annan in 
Scotland and Carlisle in England was to ferry 
over the river Esk, take horse for two and a half 
miles along the back of the salting, and shout 
across for a second boatman to ferry over the 
river Eden. On the whitewashed walls of the 
boat-house still hangs a board with this rhyme: 

E’re Metal Brig or Rail were thowt on 

Here Honest Will the Boatman rowt on. 

Gentle and simple he did guide 

To either Scotch or English side. 

With them on horseback he did ride 

And boat the footman, 

And none did ever dread the tide 

With Will the Boatman. 

But now Will’s weary work is o’er 

And Will himself lies quiet. 

Yet lives his spirit here, 

Step in and try it, 

Nor Brig nor Rail can half so pure supply it. 

It was thanks to Honest Will, perhaps, that 
Robbie Burns was never caught by the tide on 
his way to a convivial night with the drovers 
in Carlisle, which lay on the great green cattle- 
road from the Lowlands of Scotland to the big 
marts in Cumberland and Lancashire. And once 
at least he did not get to his journey’s end, but 
slept instead in the tap-room of the inn a mile 
up-river from the marsh. To-day, the inn is a 
wild-fowler’s home and a youth hostel (which 
would certainly have pleased Burns), and I 
would be sleeping this night in the old tap-room. 

And none did ever dread the tide with 
Will the Boatman, but with no Will it can be 
very lonely on the marsh—though I have never 
suffered the acute loneliness out here that I have 
in the middle of London. 

* * * 


Sitting waiting, I remembered how, coming 
off the marsh by moonlight one night, after the 
duck had finished flighting, I sank deep once in 
a soft spot on the ooze of a creek. For 
all that I am so used to the marshes, my skin 
had crept a little, with a sudden tensing of the 
nerves, at an involuntary spasm of fear, as there 
flashed into my mind a grim experience that 
befell an old marshman, 

Fifty or sixty years ago, the herds on the 


marsh were accustomed to round up their flocks 
on horseback. One winter’s night the old marsh- 
man and another herd were dozing in a little 
hut that used to stand right out at the apex of 
the marsh, which juts out for two miles into 
the sands, and was then cut off from the main 
body of the marsh by a broad creek, bridged by 
roughly-hewn tree-trunks. I could picture the 
scene well—the new moon’s circlet low over the 
sands illumining the stormy edges of the black 
clouds scudding across the pale stars; shapeless 
hummocks of sheep scattered over the marsh, 
and the dogs in the open doorway of the hut 
pricking their ears restively at the harsh cries 
of the duck guzzling at the slushy edges of the 
pools and the deep humming of the wild geese 
grazing on the short grass on the sandy edges 
of the marsh; and as a menacing undertone the 
thunder of the breakers far down the Firth. For 
three days a gale had been piling up huge 
seas beyond the bar, and Esk and Eden had 
been swirling down with flood water from the 
fells. A big tide was due up the Firth at dawn. 
* * * 


In the early hours of the morning the two 
herds awoke suddenly, leaning up tensely on 
their elbows, straining to listen. . . . The gale 
had abated, but somewhere there was a thunder- 
ous hiss. The bore was raging up the 
Firth—two hours before its time. . . . Racing 
for their horses, the herds strove to round up 
their scattered flock: but in a few minutes the 
sheep had been abandoned and the men were 
galloping for their lives. They got off with the 
water swirling above their horses’ girths, but 
1,100 sheep were drowned by the bore curling 
over the marsh in a four-mile wave. 

When I heard that tale I was not to dream 
that only a few months after I left the Solway 
the tragedy was to be repeated, and more than 
a thousand sheep to be drowned in a night by a 
tidal bore sweeping over the marsh where I sat 
waiting for the duck. 

It is well for those who frequent the 
salt-marshes by night—shepherds, fishermen, 
fowlers—to know the complex lay-out of the 
creeks on their particular marsh. Coming off 
the marsh that night after the flighting, I 
looked eagerly for the friendly yellow lights 
of the farms rearing up gauntly on the other 
side of the river, as I groped my way back 
to the old inn. 
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A STORY FROM REAL LIFE 


A Golf Commentary by 


O we remember most clearly our good 
rounds or our bad ones, our triumphs 
or disasters? This is a question which 
every golfer will answer for himself 

according to his individual memory and tem- 
perament. For myself I can answer it on the 
whole cheerfully. This is not to say that there 
are not, tucked away in the catacombs of my 
memory, appalling calamities and hear*-break- 
ing might-have-beens. Of course there must be. 
The crisis at which one felt oneself beginning 
to crack, the putt the holing of which must 
have spelled certain victory instead of ultimate 
and lamentable defeat—such things will always 


abide. But these pangs, though acute, are 
momentary; the rest of the round has become 


dim, whereas the rounds of which I can still 
recall more or less every hole and stroke (let no 
one fear that I am going to rehearse them !) 
were all in the nature of triumphs. Some were 
on comparatively important occasions, some 
on purely private and insignificant ones, but all 
are now alike in having a happy ending. 

I am moved to this enquiry by a long letter 
from a friend. Surmising that it must in these 
days be hard to light on a golfing topic, wherein 
he is perfectly right, and having some leisure 
and a tenacious and picturesque memory, he 
has set down for me the more salient details 
of a foursome he once played. He calls it mode- 
estly a “rather queer”’ one, and I gladly make 
use of it, since it contained all those elements 
which are so precious to the golf reporter that 
he has to invent them if they are not there. 
Thus there is first the disastrously bad start, 
then the astonishing stroke of luck which turns 
the whole tide of battle, putting new heart into 
one side and unnerving the other. There follows 
a long series of successes till the very threshold 
of victory is reached, next the awful and gratui- 
tous relapse, and after that—but I will not 
anticipate the unexpected ending of the story. 
I am afraid I cannot make it topical, since it 
has nothing whatever to do with the war, 
unless I can pray in aid the fact that my 
friend’s partner was an admiral and a very 
senior admiral at that. All I know is that it 
happened at Stoke Poges in a team match of 
relative obscurity. I will try to make it as 
dramatic as possible. 





* * * 


It begins with the not immaterial facts 
that the hero, as I will term my correspondent, 
had won his single in the morning after a desper- 
ate struggle at the last hole, that he felt very 
well pleased with himself accordingly, that the 
day was extremely warm and that he had felt 
justified in having a very good lunch. The 
result was that he and his Admiral started 
raggedly and lost the first three holes. Nor did 
their fortunes seem likely to mend at the fourth, 
for their opponents were on the green in two, 
whereas they, having played three, were over 
the green in long grass among some little trees. 
At this point the intervening hand of Providence 
is first clearly seen, as indeed any experienced 
reader must have known that it would be. The 
hero took a prodigious hack with his niblick, 
the ball surmounted the bank of the green, 
as he says, “‘like an express train,’’ hit the back 
of the hole, leaped in the air and, having made 
several complete circuits of the tin, fell spent 
and lifeless to the bottom. Here again there 
can be little doubt what happened and the 
reader is right in his guess. The shattered 
adversaries took three putts; the hole was 
miraculously won; the successful counter- 
attack had begun. 

The effect of the lunch had now passed off; 
the enemy were badly shaken and all went very 
well. The Admiral holed a vast putt for two 
at the short seventh, the hero, not to be outdone, 
put his tee shot dead at the next short hole, the 
eleventh, for another two, and by the time the 
thirteenth tee was reached, the original deficit 
of three had been turned into a lead of four. 
Four up with seven to play against a demoralised 
foe, surely the end of the match and the story 
must be in sight. Clearly, however, it cannot 
be or why should I have told it? So there now 
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comes the sudden weakening, the unexpected 
relapse. There is no one of us who has not 
grown frightened of winning and tried to hurl 
victory away when in his grasp. The hero says 
the Admiral was tired out and the Admiral 
may have thought that the hero was just about 
now feeling the want of another lunch. At any 
rate, all went wrong; three holes were lost 
running and a hard and lucky half gained at 
the sixteenth. One up with two to play and 
now, O experienced reader, what, according to 
probability and tradition, is going to happen 
next? 
* * * 

Putting myself in the reader’s place I 
should have guessed that the opponents faltered 
in their turn and the hero and the Admiral just 
scraped through after all. Those seem to me 
the good old and trusted lines on which the’ 
story should run, and it was exactly in accord- 
ance with them that the seventeenth hole began. 
Everything comes to him who knows how to 
wait, and the enemy made a mistake; they 
put their tee shot into the rough; the hero, 
seeing that his chance had come, drove a fine 
ball right down the middle. A minute or two 
later the happy ending loomed up large. The 
enemy, having played three, were over the 
stream but with a bunker between them and 
the hole; six was obviously their portion, 
whereas the hero lay safe and sound in two 
just short of that innocent little brook with a 
simple pitch for the green and a five. ‘“‘Now 
we’ve got them,’’ he said to himself—and, 
removing the eye, rolled his ball gently into the 
water at his feet. 

That was the tragic, unexpected end. If I 
had been writing the story from imagination 
instead of founding it sternly on fact, that is 
not the ending I should have given it; I should 
have made the hero, grateful for that one last 


RING IN THE NEW 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


OW difficult, but how glorious, it is 
to try to record those occasional 
moments when suddenly we are 
given eyes to see with, and ears to 

hear with. I had such an experience yesterday 
morning, and it happened not 7” church, but 
on the church. 

I was standing on the leaden roofing on the 
square church tower above our village. And 
the village stands on a hill, like one of those 
medizval conglomerations of almost geometri- 
cal patterns with which the Primitive painters 
adorned the background of their first easel 
pictures. At the apex of the steep approaches 
stands the Norman church like a crown, solid 
and weathered, a mass of Kentish ragstone that 
shows no sign of the blast which swept through 
the village when a German bomb came down 
during the dark days. Certainly the windows 
are shaded with monocles of corrugated iron, 
but that only gives a more obstinate and deter- 
mined solidity to the grand old building: a 
Nelson touch. 

It was cold on that tower, for a north-easter 
was blowing up the huge corridor of the Weald, 
with a flock of snow-clouds, piling like over- 
driven sheep, massingin the west. Little gleams 
of sun, light but not heat, flickered out over the 
scene, touching the fields here and there with 
imitations of warmth. So far as my fingers 
would let me, I was working away with com- 
passes and set-square and a large ordnance map, 
plotting the ranges of farm-houses, copses, 
hillocks, streams, distant spires and heights, all 
of which at some time or other during the four 
seasons I have looked at closely for other 
purposes, not war-time purposes. Though it 
was brittle, it was a delightful task, and I was 
completely immersed in it. My whole being was 
concentrated on this effort to put down in two 
dimensions all the wonders that I could see, 
those wonders which, my imagination had 
taught me, existed in at least four dimensions, 
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chance and resolute to profit by it, put his pitch 
on the green, That is what according to al] 
the rules he ought to have done; that is what 
nine times out of ten he would have done; but 
he didn’t. The Admiral gave him one heart. 
piercing glance of unutterable reproach and, 
of course, they lost the hole, and as to the 
eighteenth they never even reached the green 
but picked up long before. 

If the reader has reached the end and rot, 
like the hero, picked up before getting thure, 
I think he will own that the story has all the 
fluctuations to gladden a golf reporter’s he :rt, 
It runs true to form throughout except, <s ] 
think, for the seventeenth hole. Gener lly 
speaking the side that has lost its lead and 2ot 
its back to the wall has yet one kick left :: it 
and, given the chance, will take it at the | st, 
One has seen it happen'so many times anc. as 
I said, it ought to have happened this t ne. 
My correspondent says that he can only t ink 
of one moral for the story, namely that one 
ought to carry a flask. Perhaps he is right It 
might have come in very handy, when t ose 
four holes began to melt “like snow off a dy <e,” 
both to resuscitate the exhausted Admiral and 
to warm the embers of the hero’s lunch w iich 
had grown cold within him. 

* * * 





























This story does not bear out what I b gan 
by saying, namely that the rounds of whic” we 
remembered every hole are good and trum- 
phant ones. This one was the revers’ of 
triumphant; it was humiliating in the utmost 
degree and yet my friend remembers ‘: all 
vividly, for he filled seven sides of notepaper 
with it, and I am sure he could have narrated 
all the unmentioned holes with equal minute- 
ness, had not mercy prevented him. I hope 
that now he has got the dreadful narrative off 
his chest he has laid the ghost, which will 
trouble him no longer. It is too late to condole 
with him, but at least I can and do express 
my unreserved gratitude, and if ever again | 
have to pitch over that stream I will think of 
him and try to keep my eye on the ball. 


























involved upon time, space, and the human 
angle that gives at once an opposite reflection 
beyond the dissecting line upon the angle of 
the divine. 

Only half-recognising myself as an amateur 
soldier, a militia-man in that revivified body in 
which Gibbon once served, I looked out over 
my country with the determination that | 
must not be seduced by its charm and serenity. 
My job was to look at it from a defensive point 
of view, with the eye of an Intelligence Officer 
preparing a brief that should aid toward the 
confusion of such foreign interrupters as might 
drop from the skies, or even venture to land on 
our near-by Kentish coast. So there I laboured, 
on a Sunday morning, while the starlings flut- 
tered about among the battlements of the tower, 
uttering cork-screw noises and tapping with 
their beaks on the leaden roof. 

I wish I could give a list of the villages 
within sight, for those names would recall 
lovely recollections to many readers in all parts 
of the world; personal joys, heart-aching 
memories of childhood days, and family scenes, 
and further back than that, to moments :n our 
long national history, and the association 0! 
now famous names and events; a poet fro: this 
village, a herbalist from that, a hero of the 
Civil War from another, or near at har |, the 
scar on the fields whence the iron was nined 
to make the railings for St. Paul’s Cathe: «al. 

But I must return to my map, « 
consideration of observation posts, rang: ° 
fordable streams, bridges and alternate 
and all the rest of these martial matter. which 
are everybody’s concern in this island 
There, then, I laboured, with an occasio 
wind-conjured, dropping on to my kha! 
as I faced north toward the great st 
open country looking along the Downs, °°} 
which lay the vulnerable Thames Esti -y. 

Suddenly the miracle happened. T 
and heavens opened, it seemed, and I fel 
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to be tossing about in some wild, surrealist 
dimension that had neither up nor down, width 
nor breadth. 
the parishioners had begun to ring the 
pells. And they were not merely chiming them, 
intly, as well they might after so long a 
e and such grim casualties round about 
the .ncient fabric of the church. They were 
peal ig them, the whole octave, recklessly and 
mac y, as though celebrating some tremendous 
new. of which they were the first bringers. 
Brit vers or not, those ringers banged the bells, 
and he tower rocked beneath me. I felt the 
iron ond the stone and the timber groaning 
and -reaking as though I were in a ship at sea. 
The ibration of the roof beneath my feet set 
ther) tingling, and the great tide of sound 
trav led up my legs and took me by the ears 
and )uffeted me about with loutish joy. But 
Irc » to that rough handling. After the first 
shoc the moment of stunned bewilderment, 
my iind began to work again, and I realised 
wha was happening. The deafening roar began 
to s ipe itself into the giant octaves out of 
whic . I could pick the changing note that was 
sett x the pattern of a bob major. So the vicar 
had und a team after all and had put into 
effe. his boast that he would let the world 
kno that England had come through ! 
1ere would have been much anxiety and 
cons tation before that familiar monster was 
let 1 ose. For the old wheels and ropes and 
beams must have had a mighty shaking from 
the many night bombardments during the 
Batt ° of Britain, and time and silence had 
adde.| something to the risk. And further, these 
old h nds, and some unskilled ones, might lack 


nesi 


the rhythm that should diminish strain. In 
spite of these probabilities, however, the bells 
were ringing. They were ringing steadily now, 
leaving change after change behind and holding 
the overtone aloft like a flame that veered 
around the tower and my small enchanted 
figure, so that anybody looking up from the 
village street and catching sight of me on the 
roof must surely have seen a quivering form 
only half corporeal. 

From this aura of sound in which I burned, 
I peered down and saw the few Sunday folk 
coming up the village hill and disappearing 
into the building below me; and none of them 
seemed to be especially ecstatic at the draught 
of wild music that was being poured over them. 
They walked in a syncopated way against the 
beat of the bells, so that their paces had the 
effect of slow-motion, a sort of futile pavane 
that held them back rather than propelled them 
towards their goal. But this unreality was in 
keeping with the rest of the transformation; 
the swinging tower, the quivering soldier- 
coloured figure on it, the almost joy-demented 
senses and imagination of the spirit within that 
figure. 

Yes, joy-demented. I had not known such 
an emotion since the war began; for when the 
bells rang on that famous November 15, 1942, 
to celebrate Alamein, I was some miles from 
them and their beauty came to me a little 
sadly, in the Tennysonian manner, over the hills 
and the valley that lies between my oast and 
the village. But now I was at the heart of this 
proud assertion, this iron statement of triumph. 
It was more than a sound. It was a universal 
impregnation that rushed over the landscape and 
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made its winter a fruitful and riotous expanse. 

I had the impression that the hills were 
rising, and the woods lifting their branches at 
the signal. The smoke from cottage chimneys 
flared like bannerets. The whole countryside 
was an army marching; but an army of right 
purpose and a mighty gentleness in victory. 
What had been an empty scene became filled. 
My wakened mind recalled some words spoken 
by John Ruskin, though I cannot explain why 
at that moment I should have recalled some- 
thing written by a Victorian prophet whose 
books I had not read for 30 years. In a lecture 
on the future of England he said: ‘To fill this 
little island with true friends—men brave, wise, 
happy! Is it so impossible, think you, after 
the world’s eighteen hundred years of Christian- 
ity, and our own thousand years of toil, to fill 
only this little white gleaming crag with happy 
creatures, helpful to each other?”’ 

Adding a hundred years to that question 
by a great man who is too little regarded to-day, 
I felt certain of the answer, as I feel certain of 
it now, in cooler blood and with the tumult of 
the bells somewhat diluted. Ah yes, the tumult 
is gone, but not the revelation. I see England, 
a corner of which I looked out over yesterday 
against that bracing wind, and I know that she 
is awakened fully, and is unified towards the 
fulfilment of the responsibility which her ex- 
ample and mighty achievement of the past four 
years have put upon her. She is turning now, 
a single and superb force in the world of man- 
kind, to give the sign for the harmony of nations 
to ring out, clear and powerful as the roar of 
the bells that shook the ancient tower yesterday, 
voicing a faith that is as old as it is new. 


MEET THE MASTER 


“QHERE is no better breaker of con- 
versational ice than a dog. Take yours 
with you on a holiday, and those first 
few days in a strange hotel, rendered 

trying by the traditional reserve of the British 
race, are no longer a source of discomfort. 
Some congenial spirit is sure to be attracted by 
the dog, and they cannot very well speak to 
him and ignore his owners. We can imagine 
his saying, ‘‘meet my master and mistress’’; 
the introduction is completed, and you have 
friends for the remainder of the stay. We have 
made the acquaintance of many delightful 
people in this manner—casual meetings that 
have matured into friendship of an abiding 
nature, 

The idea, though the fruit of observation 
and experience, is not original. Those of you 
who have read Hugh Walpole’s Hans Frost will 
recall the delightful scene in the railway carriage 
after Hans Frost and Klimov, the Russian, 
had been compelled to leave their dogs in the 
charge of the guard. Klimov sought the sym- 
pathies of the other occupants of the carriage. 

“Then what intimacies poured forth. Who 
is it who has complained that the English are a 
reserved and reticent people? Reticent ! Give 
them an inch of encouragement and they will 
return you ell upon ell of personal experience. 
The ginger-faced woman had a dog; the man 
with the widespread knees had two dogs; the 
prophet with the white beard had had kennels of 
dogs; ‘he little man with the newspaper had an 


Alsatian; even the small children hoped to have 
dogs. All these dogs were led forward and 
present d to Klimov; he was urged to consider 
their cats, their noses, their appetites, their 
a heir injustices, their triumphs, their 
luman 


ies, their passions.”’ 
\ ..mewhat similar incident is recorded in 


the sare author’s John Cornelius. Again the 
Place v .s on a train. 

“A that moment a small white dog crept 
out fro. under the seat, yawned and scratched 
‘ls ear -a most unexpected event. The old 
clergyn. n was dreadfully embarrassed and 
€xplain | to us that it wasn’t that he was trying 
tochee the Company—he had a ticket for the 
dog—b + that he couldn’t bear the thought of 
the do; »eing alone in the guard’s van all the 
me to .ondon. He thought that he would be 
vermutt 


1 to keep it in the carriage if no fellow- 
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traveller objected to it. He looked beseechingly 
about him. Did anyone object? . . . The white 
dog broke the ice for everybody. It was, I 
suppose, enchanted with its sudden freedom 
and, without being a nuisance, simply told 
everyone that this was a glorious world and 
everyone was lucky to be alive in it.”’ 

Nothing is new under the sun. Close on a 
century ago Flaubert, in Madame Bovary, told 
how the heroine’s little dog escaped from the 
coach in which she was travelling. A draper, 
who happened to be among the company, 
“tried to console her by a number of examples 
of lost dogs recognising their masters at the 
end of long years. One, he said, had been told 
of who had come back to Paris from Constanti- 
nople. Another had gone 150 miles in a straight 
line, and swum four rivers; and his own father 
had possessed a poodle, which, after twelve 
years of absence, had all of a sudden jumped 
on his back in the street as he was going to dine 
in town.” 

There is nothing like a dog for loosening 
the strings of the tongue and opening the flood- 
gates of memory, or exciting sympathy. People 
admire the dog even though they may reserve 
judgment about our social or mental qualities, 
provided he has good looks or pleasing manners. 
It is a case of loving the dog if not the master. 
Lamb remarked in one of his essays that 
““Scylla must have broken off many excellent 
matches in her time if she insisted upon all that 
loved her loving her dogs also.’”’ Scylla’s dogs 
must have had manners that made them ob- 
jectionable to others. 

Another Lamb, the statesman better known 
as Lord Melbourne, seems to have shared the 
views of Elia. 

“Before I was married, whenever I saw 
the children and the dogs allowed, or rather 
caused, to be troublesome in any family, I used 
to lay it all to the fault of the master of it, 
who might at once put a stop to it if he pleased. 
Since I have married, I find this was a very rash 
and premature judgment.” 

This extract from Lamb’s Diary about 
1809 may be found in Lord David Cecil’s The 
Young Lord Melbourne. Melbourne seems to 
have discovered early that, whatever ideas a 
bachelor may have entertained about a married 
man being master in his own house, they did not 
always work out in practice. 


Disraeli was wiser. In Vivian Grey he 
reminded his hero when about to take a secre- 
tarial post in a noble family, ‘‘there are three 
persons, mind you, to be attended to; my lord, 
or my lady, as the case may be (usually the 
latter), the pet daughter, and the pet dog.”’ 


One may almost judge men or women by 
their dogs. If the four-footers are disobedient, 
unruly, spoilt to the point of wilfulness, the 
chances are that their human belongings are 
either too lazy, too incapable or too indulgent 
to make them seemly members of canine society. 
When judging at shows I am cautious how I 
handle what is obviously the spoilt favourite 
of an exhibitor, for he is far more likely to 
exhibit temper than dogs that have been 
brought up sensibly in kennels and subjected 
to reasonable discipline. 


Pepys evidently preferred that dogs should 
be kept in their places. ‘‘One passage of a lady 
that did eate wafers with her dog did a little 
displease me.”’ 


The freemasonry that exists between those 
who share hobbies in common seems to be 
developed to a high degree in doggy folk. It is 
not only while staying in hotels that dogs serve 
as a means of introduction. Both my wife and 
I have formed many pleasant intimacies in the 
course of our walks with the dog. People say 
that Brutus, the Labrador, is handsome, and 
it is not for us to contradict them since we 
believe that he is a good one, as one would 
expect, coming as he does from Lorna Countess 
Howe’s famous strain. As an additional talis- 
man, he wears on his collar the medallion of the 
Tail-Waggers’ Club, which indicates that he 
belongs to the vast army of 800,000 members. 
With nearly one-third of the country’s dogs 
Tail-Waggers it is not surprising that wherever 
we go we come across fellow-members, whose 
owners are glad to have a chat. 

Brutus being with his mistress more than 
with me, I am sometimes stopped on Saturdays 
and Sundays by men and women who recognise 
the dog but know not me. They ask where 
the lady is. Anyhow, even if I am out of the 
picture, so to speak, Brutus makes an excuse 
for a talk by the way, and he plays his part by 
sitting down immediately I pause. 

“What a well-behaved dog!’ Of course 
he is. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BRITISH WAY 
OF LIFE 


IR,—In a recent issue of COUNTRY 
. ) LiFe I was greatly interested to see 
an editorial suggestion for a British 
Gallery, not only of sport, but of 


what might be called ‘‘The British 
Way of Life.’’ 
I understand that a _ picture 


gallery is envisioned, devoted to a 
special subject. Butit would seem that 
however interesting to specialists, the 
multiplication of galleries and mu- 
seums is a mistake, when what is 
chiefly wanted is the co-ordination of 
the splendid things already on show, 
with the addition of the best specimens 
of our unique sporting art. 

Rows and rows of even the finest 
sporting pictures without relation to 
the environment for which they were 
painted, will be just as fatiguing to 
the general public as rows and rows 
of Madonnas torn from their altars 
in church and private chapel. While 
the expert likes to compare examples 
and note fine shades, the public 
becomes tired and bored by repetition. 
Yet the same pictures, shown in a 
setting for which they were painted, 
are an unforgettable emotional experi- 
ence. [t is all the difference between 
the scientific and the artistic presenta- 
tion of a subject. 

Could we not learn from the 
Swedes, who, with so much less to 
choose from, have been so successful 
in their presentation of their northern 
culture? When the museums and 
galleries recover their treasures after 
the war, could not one of them, with 
the help of the others, be re-arranged 
to show the British Way of Life in 
the same manner, in a great sequence 
of rooms say from 1500 to the present 
day, with perfectly chosen panelling 
or other d-coration, furniture, and 
some of the finest portraits, land- 
scapes, conversation pieces and sport- 
ing pictures of each period? Then our 
own public and visiting foreigners 
would see clearly what a country- 
minded, sport-loving people we always 
have been, and still are, in spite of the 
fact that now many of us have to live 
in “built-up areas.’’—CONSTANCE M. 
VILLIERS-STUART, Beachamwell Hall, 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk. 


A MEMORY OF TOM 
THUMB 


Sir,—I was interested in the letters 
about Tom Thumb (Maich_ 17). 
When my elder sister and I were 


respectively four and three years old 
we went for a drive, in his carriage, 
round our square. I remember the 
smart little equipage very well. My 
father was a doctor in town and 
probably was the little man’s medical 
adviser. 

[ still have a paper on which is 
written ‘‘ Hairs from the tails of Tom 
Thumb’'s ponies, July I1th, 1865, 
given to B. and R. after riding in his 
carriage.’’-—OCTOGENARIAN, Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire. 


A VETERAN STEAM 
ENGINE 


S1r,—I feel your readers may be inter- 
ested in the history of a steam engine 
which I bought four years before the 
war. It was built about 1880, and 
is very similar to the illustration of an 
old engine which appeared in your 
March 17 issue. 

My engine drove a sawmill, con- 
sisting of three saw-benches and one 
planing machine, five days a week 
and never failed once, although minor 
repairs were carried out during week- 
ends. 

By the time war was declared, 
the wheels had been removed and the 
engine set on concrete, which no doubt 
helped in the supreme test during the 
first four weeks of war when it ran 
non-stop day and night—-Sundays 
included —except for a 30-minute 
breakin every 24 hours, cutting timber 
for air-raid shelters, 
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Shortly after this, the factory 
inspector told me he had sat up half 
the night writing his report on it, and 
in the end had come to the conclusion 
that there were so many things wrong 
with it that it could not possibly be 
working, and yet it was! On this 
advice I replaced it with a modern 
engine and having remounted it on 
the wheels sold it to a dealer. 

Imagine my surprise when passing 
a woodland sawmill recently to see 
the same engine still helping in the 
war effort.—NeEtt L. Harris, Law- 
vence House, Crowborough, Sussex. 


DUST ON NAPLES 


S1r,—The serious eruption of Vesu- 
vius will add one more extraordinary 
experience to the already long list 
of those of thearmiesinItaly. In this 
case, however, it is nature that pro- 
vides the spectacle while mere human 
beings can only look on in awe—one 
hopes from a safe distance. At the 
time of writing the outbreak seems 
limited to lava flows in well worn 
channels, without the dreaded rain of 
ashes which often accompanies a 
major eruption. The consequences of 
even a moderate fall of volcanic dust 
are shown in the photographs taken 
in Naples during the great eruption 
of April, 1906. On that occasion I 
arrived by sea on April 10. 

A thick fog, through which 
we slowly edged our way, obscured 
the mountain, though the booming of 
explosions left no doubt as to its 
proximity. The ship was soon covered 
with grey penetrating dust, and on 
shore I found that it was already 
several inches deep. Trams had ceased 
to run; carriages plodded in silence 
over the usually noisy paving-stones, 
but no one would drive you further 
out than Portici. On the night of 
April 12 or 13 (I am uncertain of the 
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village. To-day I would compare my 
feelings with the relief experienced by 
the sound of the ‘‘all clear’’ after an 
air raid, though ‘‘ack-ack” and 
fighters that can tackle a volcano have 
yet to be invented.—JoHN HORNE, 
11, Dorset Square, N.W.1. 


WATENDLATH BECK 


From the Right Hon. Samuel Cunning- 
ham. 


S1r,—I was pleased to see such a fine 
picture of Watendlath Beck as the 
cover of Country Lire. I wonder 
how many have read the wonderful 
word picture of the valley given by 
De Quincey as the opening of his 
essay on Richard Bentley. I lent 
Mrs. Heelis (Beatrix Potter) De 
Quincey and returning it she wrote, 
commenting on the history of the 
hamlet: ‘‘There are a few others as 
remote—very ancient—and undoubt- 
edly of still more ancient ancestry. 
All amongst our lonely fells there are 
hut circles where the aboriginal 
inhabitants lived hidden away—at 
first because the low grounds were 
covered with wood and later on 
account of the Norman and Scandi- 
navian invasions. The hut sites are 
only sites, but there is no reason to 
doubt that others existed and con- 
tinued to be hamlets, developing into 
stone cottages.’-—S. CUNNINGHAM, 
Fenhill, Belfast. 


RABBITS SWIMMING 


Sir,—I have read Major Jarvis’s 
amusing notes on a rabbit swimming 
and I think perhaps your readers 
might be interested to know that I 
havea pet rabbit, hutch born and bred, 
who can definitely swim very well. 

The lady in question, a success- 
ful mother of several large families, 
was allowed in a moment of weakness 
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NAPLES : SWEEPING UP THE DUST FROM VESUVIUS 
See letter: Dust on Naples 


exact date) came the climax, when a 
terrific series of explosions blew up the 
cone of the volcano, completely chang- 
ing its well-known appearance. 

At that moment—this was far 
more important for the inhabitants of 
Naples—the wind changed, blowing 
the ashes away from the city. What 
this meant may be judged from the 
photographs. Nearly a foot of dust had 
fallen, causing the glass roof of the 
market and many staircase cupolas to 
collapse under its weight. Another 
day or two might well have paralysed 
all communications, while the fate of 
Pompeii in 79 loomed nearer than 
the graphic letters of the younger 
Pliny had ever brought it. Next 
morning one could see the mountain 
with its gigantic ‘‘pine’’ of smoke, 
and gradually the explosions became 
less violent. For the distraught 
inhabitants of the district their safety 
was due to the patron saint of every 


to run loose in our garden last spring, 
with unhappy results for the vege- 
tables. She showed such obvious joy 
at being free that we had not the 
heart to shut her up again, and she 
has been free ever since except at 
night when she returns to her hutch 
with a little persuasion and a top of 
beetroot for which she has a con- 
suming passion. At the bottom of my 
garden is a stream some 7 or 8 ft. wide 
by 3 ft. deep with an orchard on the 
opposite side. I had always under- 
stood that rabbits could not swim and 
had not worried about the stream, but 
one evening last summer the rabbit 
went to the edge, had a look, and to 
my surprise deliberately stepped into 
the water and swam obliquely across 
some 10 ft. in a most natural manner. 
She disappeared into some gardens 
and was absent all night. She re- 
appeared the next day in our garden, 
none the worse for her adventure. 


This performance was repeated op 
several subsequent evenings, the 
rabbit always returning the folloy ing 
day. I put a stop to her excursions, to 
her great disgust, by erecting a wire 
fence along the stream. 

She is always the picture of health 
and happiness and a rather engaving 
little animal. I think she might se a 
useful addition to the intellig.nce 
section of my H.G. unit, as she bas q 
most uncanny sense of hearing, g¢ner- 
ally making a mad dash for her h .tch 
if a big formation of ’planes is ap- 
proaching some minutes before hey 
can be seen or heard.—H. C. D’AL¥ iac, 
5, The Woodlands, Ember Lane, F :her, 
Surrey. 


BLACKCAPS IN TH) 
WINTER 


S1r,—I thought that it might {e of 
interest to some of your reade-s to 
note that I saw a blackcap in a 
Cheshire garden on three consecutive 
days, January 24, 25 and 26. 

The bird, an adult male, was first 
seen after a heavy rainstorm and 
appeared very wet and bedra; gled, 
though when it had dried a pit I 
got a good and satisfactory colour 
check on it and was able to see for 
certain that it was not a marsh tit, 

On the morning of the 25th | saw 
the bird again and it seemed quite 
restored and happy. There was a faint 
resemblance of its summer song 
uttered and the usual blackcap call 
note. It appeared to be feeding and 
searched the twigs of a pear, pecking 
often as if at some small insects. 

[ last saw the bird on the 26th and 
saw it fly away in an easterly direction. 
This bird or another of this species 
was seen some three weeks later about 
10 miles away from where I saw it. 
The observer—as I did—reported it 
to a well-known Cheshire naturalist 
and ornithologist who I believe has 
recorded it to British Birds. 

The blackcap is a very rare winter 
visitor (or resident) in this island and 
is certainly worthy of note. I believe 
one was seen in Cumberland some 
years ago, but few stay or visit us in 
the winter.—R. ALLEN, School House, 
Leighton Park, Reading, Berkshire. 

[Here we have yet another record 
of a blackcap spending the past winter 
in England. Taken in conjunction 
with the instances given in a recent 
issue it shows the remarkable number 
of birds of this species that must have 
stayed behind at migration time in 
the autumn of 1943. It is noteworthy 
that these records all refer to males. 
—Ep } 


HERO OF WATERLOO 


$1r,—As one who took a keen interest 
in the finding of the burial place of 
Ensign Ewart may I supplement 
your correspondents’ recent letters? 
Ensign Ewart died at Davylulme, 
seven miles from Manchester, and the 
finding of the burial place was «Jue to 
Mr. H. Otto, late Squadron-Sergeant- 





Major of the Scots Greys, who from 
1933 had devoted much time to 
tracing the object of his quest. 

The grave was eventually found 
in an old burial ground—there was no 
demolition of property—whic.. had 
been converted into a builder’s upply 
yard, and in the area where ! vart’s 
grave was old setts (two dec’) had 
been placed on top. ; 

This had preserved the le -cring 
on the stone; the inscription Deing 
‘In Memory of Ensign Charles © wart, 
who died 23rd March, 1846, aged 
77 ~years.”” When Ewart’s rains 
were transferred to Edinbur — the 
stone was conveyed at the sam -ime, 
the part with the inscription »¢ID§ 
put in the path which goes _ hind 
the memorial. When I was _ the 
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unveiling of the memorial on A 
1938, I saw it, and thought 
unwise thing to do, as the weat! 
the constant tread of people ‘ 
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wer it would be detrimental to its 
preservation. 
' Ensign Ewart’s title calls for an 
planation : at the Battle of Water- 
, he was a sergeant in the Scots 
ys (2nd Dragoons). For his dis- 
yished service he was granted a 
mission as ensign in the 5th Royal 
ran Battalion on February 22, 
As an indication of the high 
min which this Waterloo hero was 
when his Waterloo medal was 
at Glendining’s, London, in 
lary, 1940, it brought £65. It is 
along with his coat and other 
t relics, in the museum, Edin- 
Castle, though, for the war 
|, these are stored ‘‘within the 
”’ The gentleman who presented 
at gave me one of the small 
ns inscribed ‘‘ Royal Veterans”’ 








GRETCHEN 
FRIEND 


See letter; Gretchen; A Little Orkney Raobit 


in a circle with ‘‘V’’ in the centre. 
When I was last,at Chelsea Hospital 
1938) Ewart’s sword was in a glass 
case on a table below the Waterloo 
trophies. He was a fine swordsman, 
being Master of Fence to the Scots 
Greys. The horse he rode at Waterloo 
he had had for seven years and trained 
to high perfection. At a dinner held 
in Edinburgh on the first anniversary 
of Waterloo Ewart was an honoured 
guest and his health was proposed by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

When, in 1936, I heard about the 
search for Ewart’s grave, I remem- 
bered the advice of the late Fletcher 
Moss (who wrote a number of fine 
books Pilgrimages to Old Homes), in 
matters of research always to look up 
local histories, and when I referred to 
1 History of Flixton, Urmston and 
















































































































































































































T © EAST WING OF 
WA HINGTON MANOR 


George Washington and Durham 





TAKES TEA WITH HER 


Davyhulme, by Richard Lawson, pub- 
lished in 1898, I found on page 115 an 
account of Ewart and “‘lies buried in 
the graveyard around the New Jerus- 
alem Church, Bolton St., Salford.”’ 
There is a footnote that at that 
time (1898) it was a builders’ yard. 
So, if anyone contemplates delv- 
ing into the past, don’t forget local 
histories !—T. G. Scott, 19, Granville 
Road, Fallowfield, Manchester, 14. 


GRETCHEN: A LITTLE 
ORKNEY RABBIT 


S1ir,—On August 20, 1937, we were 
staying on North Ronaldshay. I have 
a note in my diary: “Perhaps this 
has been the loveliest day of all, the 
sea rather a lighter shade of blue and 
very sparkling, clouds and changing 
lights over the different 
islands.”’ 

My eldest daughter 
and I walked outside 
the sea wall to the Altars 
of Linay where we 
watched the sheep feed- 
ing on the fresh seaweed 
and the gannets diving 
into the sea and sending 
up great fountains of 
spray. Then Gretchen 
came (we called her that 
after one of the lochs), 
a tiny little baby rabbit, 
bobbing along so confid- 
ingly that Fiona picked 
her up and carried her 
home. Of course every- 
one said she would never 
live, but we got a 
fountain-pen filler and 
after some difficulty in 
finding her mouth we 
fed her and she took 
readily to lettuce. She 
enjoyed nestling on 
people’s shoulders, 
especially when they 
were writing, and at 
night slept in an old 
sandal-box, but as soon as it was light 
she would suddenly sit bolt upright 
and then take a flying teap into D.’s 
bed and rush down to the bottom of 
it. There was an armed truce between 
her and the gundog, but they did lie 
down together to have their photo- 
graph taken. 

On August 30 we set off for the 
south by ’plane, and Gretchen came 
with us in the sandal-box : surely one 
of the few wild rabbits to fly. She 
had fruit salad on the journey and 
did not forget to sit up and wash after 
the meal. At the hotel in Inverness 
the waitresses fell in love with her 
and ran to get her salads and a peach, 
which she accepted very prettily. She 
had a misadventure with a candle and 
singed her whiskers that night. An 
old lady at a table next to us, on 
seeing a wild rabbit breakfasting with 
us, remarked: ‘‘ Well now, isn’t this 
a funny world?” 

The next day the car we were in 
had a very bad skid on the Great 
North Road, turning completely round, 
and poor little Gretchen was smothered 
in squashed tomatoes. 

However, Norfolk was reached 
at last, and Gretchen made her home 
in a large bird-cage, coming out to 
have great games with the large white 
dog and cat. I think she often laughed 
to herself at their clumsiness. 

After a time the eldest daughter 
married and Gretchen went to live 
with her at a vicarage. She had a 
grand hutch and made herself an 
attic between the wooden roof and 
the felt covering, to which she retired 
when she did not feel like seeing 
people. When she did not want to be 
handled she would bite pretty 
shrewdly, but when with people whom 
she liked she would lick their hands. 
She enjoyed rose petals and choco- 
lates. Sometimes she went for a walk 
wearing a ferret’s collar and a long 
line, and sometimes she went for a 
sail. Once she escaped but was recog- 
nised and brought back. 

And so the years went peacefully 
by, bringing two children to play with 
her, and Gretchen enjoyed riding in 
their pram. I took a photograph of 
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her taking tea with the 
little girl, using a tiny 
blue wicker chair and 
table. 

Last summer Gret- 
chen moved to a rectory, 
but alas! at Christmas 
time I heard that she 
was not seeing so well 
and was not able to use 
her attic, and a few days 
later she was found dead 
in the morning. We had 
had her 6% years.— 
M.E.T., Loddon, Norfolk. 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
AND DURHAM 

S1r,—Much has. been 
written about Sulgrave 
Manor in Northampton- 
shire and its connection 
with the Washing- 
ton family, and in consequence, | 


think, our earliest link with the 
American President has been ne- 
glected. I refer to the village of 


Washington in Durham, from which 
the family took its name. 

In 1180 William de Hertburn 
purchased the manor of Washington 
and his son became William de 
Wessington, taking his name from the 
manor, aS was the custom. No earlier 
link with the Washington family has 
been found. 

The late Elizabethan manor 
house, now standing on the probable 
site of the de Wessington building, 
has no connection with the family, 
but it is nevertheless of great interest, 
for it is a good example of its type. 
Built in the form of a flattened letter 
H with two gabled wings, it is still 
fairly intact. Unfortunately it is 
getting cracked in places owing to the 
subterranean workings of the coal 
mines. It will be noted from the 
picture that some interested person 








A HOUSE WHICH IS NOW A CHURCH 


See lettey: House into Church 


HOUSE INTO CHURCH 


S1r,—This house in the main square 
of Grassington, Wharfedale, York- 
shire, has been consecrated and is now 
used as achurch. It was built in 1684, 
at the time when sash windows were 
coming into vogue, and the introduc- 
tion of one of these makes the fenestra- 
tion unusual. Whether the sash was 
part of the original construction or a 
later addition I do not know, for 
there is just room for the window to 
have had three lights and two mullions 
of the size of the others, but, if it is a 
conversion from a casement, the total 
height of the window must have been 
increased. Whoever was responsible 
for it cannot have cared much about 
the exterior aspect of the house. 
Another interesting point is the step 
at the gateway through the wall, 
which testifies to the number of 
worshippers by its worn condition.— 
EpwarD RicHarpson, W. Bridgford, 
Nottinghamshire. 





THE ENTOMBMENT, FROM THE;ALTAR OF ENNIS ABBEY 


See letter: An Irish Carving 


has placed on the east wing the 
Washington arms.—DENNIS WALTON 
Dopps, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 


AN IRISH CARVING 


S1r,—The ancient abbeys in the west 
of Ireland are small, unpretentious and 
mostly very fragmentary. Their archi- 
tecture, however, has characteristics 
all its own, and in most of the build- 
ings some object of special interest 
repays a Careful inspection. 

In the abbey of Ennis, County 
Clare, is the 13th-century altar, with 
elaborate carvings, on front and sides, 
of the Crucifixion, the Scourging 
and the Entombment, the last being 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

All these carvings display a 
remarkable degree of detail and, being 
in sunk panels, are in wonderful 
preservation, considering their long 
exposure to the weather.—R. K. 
Homes, Tod’s Field, Dollar, Scotland. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


S1R,—As a supplement to the recent 
interesting article about Shetland 
shawls, a few details regarding the 
proper way to clean these delicate 
fabrics may be useful to those who 
are fortunate enough to possess them. 
They were given to me many years 
ago by one who knitted these shawls, 
and parted with one only if the 
recipient promised to treat it as 
directed : Make a thin lather of boiled 
soap and water. Immerse the shawl, 
then gently strip it through the hand. 
It must never be rubbed or wrung. 
When considered clean, the shawl is 
rinsed thoroughly in pure water, and 
hung up for only a few minutes, after 
which it should be gently shaken by 
each side alternately, and then laid 
out flat on a sheet, pinned exactly 
square, and allowed to remain thus 
until perfectly dry. If treated in this 
way, Shetland shawls will retain the 
comforting softness for which they are 
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famed, and will also last much longer 
than if they are washd like ordinary 
fabrics.—J. C., Dumbartonshire. 


A CHURCH PAWN CHEST 
Sir,—The practice of lending money 
on the security of goods taken in 
pledge is an ancient one. The Chinese 
had it 3,000 years ago, and Belshazzar 
of Babylon was a royal pawnbroker 
on a large scale. 

The Mosaic law forbade usury as 
between the Hebrews, and a neigh- 
bour’s raiment taken in pledge had 
to be delivered back ere the sun went 
down. 

The spirit of this benevolent 
custom passed on to the Christian 
Church. In 1361 Michael Northberry, 
Bishop of London, bequeathed 1,000 
marks for the establishment of a free 
pawnshop. 

The Church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul at Swaffham Market in Norfolk 
has in its priest’s chamber a huge red 
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to be save kept by the chirch reyvs 
havvng the keyes and the govinour 
of the sayde and money to the use 
and intent before rehersyd.”’ 

This chest is still in use for storing 
the ancient wardens’ books and 
vouchers, and the deeds and docu- 
ments of Haspals and Whitsands 
Manors, which under the same will 
were left to found a chantry and pay 
a priest. The earliest deed dates back 
to 1338.—F. KEELING ScotTr (Rev.), 
33, Park Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


LORD LYTTON’S PINNER 
HOUSE 


S1r,—Pinner Wood House, nestling in 
the valley below Pinner Hill, Middle- 
sex, has one of the prettiest settings 
it is possible to find. 

It is still reached by a gated road, 
and I should imagine that it has 
altered but little since it was in the 
possession of Lord Lytton (Bulwer- 

l.ytton), the eminent 
writer. The author came 
here tolivein 1831, while 
he was M.P. for the St. 
Ives Division, and wrote 
his famous novel Eugene 
Aram in the bay-win- 
dowed front room on the 
left. During his stay of 
two years, he also wrote 
part of Godolphin. 
Fortunately the area, 
including the house and 
the woodlands adjoining, 
has now been scheduled 
as part of the Green Belt 
and just misses being 
included in the area 
named for the new 
Oxhey building estate at 
present under discussion. 
¥ —P. H. Love tt, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 


THE PAWN CHEST OF SWAFFHAM MARKET 


CHURCH 
See letter: A Church Pawn Chest 


chest of oak bound in iron of which I 
send you a photograph, the property 
of Mr. W. B. Rix of White Lodge, 
Swaffham. Its purpose and use are 
quaintly explained in the last will of its 
donor Master Symond Blake in the 
year 1478: 

“The sayd Symond Blake assygned 
other £v to be delyvde to the church- 
revys to the helpe and releve of pore 
Men of this Towne under this forme 
folowyng, that is to say, yft any pore 
man or pore woman nedyth to borow 
Money to the sum of vs and under 
that he or she so beying in necessyte, 
sued have of the sayd money vs upon 
a suffycient plegge to es themselfes bi 
space of halfe a yeare, and then bring 
ageyn and deliver the sayd vs to the 
chirch reeys, and to have ther plegge 
delyvd ageyn unto them. And 
that the sayd plegges sued be in 
save kepyng he dide ordeyn a grate 
chest under ii keyes for to stand in 
the chirch in the wich chest he hold 
the plegges sued be leyde and thereyn 


ier athe. 
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AND OTHER TREASURES 


/ he hoe a Bom 


FROM THE MANX 


Str,—In the current 
Journal of the Manx 
Museum, there isa translation by C. I. 
Patcn, from the Manx, called Going to 
the Herring (Fishing) which, although 
prose, falls into natural poetry. It 
is this: 
They are going to the herring avout 
the middle of June, 
And they left off at the end of 
harvest. 
They were then drawing the boats 
up out of danger of the sea. 
They were drawing some of the boats 
at Port Erin, under the cliff. 
After the herring season 
The fishermen would buy an ox 
between them. 
Sometimes four or five would take 
an ox between them, 
And they would salt it in a barrel. 
They were dividing the hide also, 
After that they were putting the 
hide in the chimney to dry. 
When it was dry enough then they 
were taking it down 
And putting it into water to make 
it soft. 


| 
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MR. BAILLIE JAMES BROWNE TEACHES ISABELLA JANE 
THE USE OF THE GLOBES 
See letter; The Use of the Globes 
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WHERE LYTTON WROTE EUGENE ARAM 


See letter; Lord Lytton’s Pinner House 


Then they were taking measure of 
their foot, 
And they would make their own 
carranes* themselves. 
They were easier than shoes on the 
feet 
To walk in the fields following the 
plough. 
*Carranes were rough hide sandals. 
These notes on old Manx life 
were written by Thomas Moore of 
Port Erin in his mother tongue, a 
form of Manx Gaelic that, like the 
Cornish, has almost died out. Thomas 
Moore and his wife were nearly the 
last of the native speakers of the 
Gailek in Port Erin.—THEODORA 
RoscokE, Horn Hill, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Buckinghamshire. 


MYSTERIOUS MILLSTONES 
S1r,—The History of Lancashire by 
Edward Baines, published in 1834, 
contains an engraving which I think 
would be of interest to 
your correspondent who 
wishes to know what 
methods were used to 
transport millstones 
from the quarries where 
they were made. 

This plate appears 
in Vol. 111, page 459, and 
depicts Hoghton Tower 
in Lancashire. In the 
foreground is a_ scene 
which gives us a con- 
temporary glimpse of 
a forgotten industry. 
There is a stone-quarry 
where millstones are 
made —the_ stone is 
known as mill-stone grit 
—and scattered about, 
as in Mr. Poucher’s 
photograph (March 10), 
are several completed 
millstones. A strongly- 
built wagon is loaded 
with a millstone. This 
job has evidently just 
been accomplished, for 
the “‘three-legs’’ with which the mill- 
stone has been lifted on to the wagon 
is still in position over the wagon. 
The workmen are resting and chatting 
together after this laborious task. 
Three horses stand by ready to be 
harnessed to the wagon, and to take 
the heavy load down the tortuous 
read.—PuHILIp ASHCROFT, jun., Hon. 
Curator, Rufford Village Museum, 
Rufford Old Hall, near Ormskirk, 
Lancashire. 


THE USE OF THE GLOBES 
Sir,—This_ silhouette, by August 
Edouart, from Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s 
fine collection of the work of this 
famous silhouettist, illustrates the 
actual “use of the globes,”’ and shows a 
family group dressed, in all probability, 
very much like the characters Dickens 
had in mind in Dombey and Son, from 
which I quoted in my article of Feb- 
ruary 18. 

It is dated 1832. Asin the case of 
all his silhouettes of which he was accus- 
tomed to keep duplicates, Edouart has 
written the name of the sitter in full 
beneath each portrait. The father of 
the family, giving a lesson in geo- 
graphy to his little daughter, Isabella 


Jane, is Mr. Baillie James B >wne 
The elder boy, holding a bck, is 
Master James Browne, and the baby 
who waves a toy whip, is e 
Robert Bennett Browne. 

The entertaining story of . .ugust 
Edouart, “‘silhouettist,’’ as he styles 
himself, ‘‘ to the French Royal F. mily 
(then at Holyrood) . . . “ Patz )nised 
by His Royal Highness the lat: Duke 
of Gloucester and the principal no- 
bility of England, Scotland, aid Ire. 
land,” is given by Mrs. Nevill Jackson 
in The History of Silhouettes, pudlished 
in 1911.—H. CLirForD Situ, Higi- 
clerve, neay Newbury, Berkshire. 


MEMORIES OF THE 
APPIAN WAY 
S1r,—Not the least of my memories 
of happy hours spent on the Via Appia 
Italy, was having a chat with an Fnglis 
huntsman who might be exercising 


. Laster 


A VIEW ON THE APPIAN WAY 
See letter: Memories of the Appian Way 


his hounds whose kennels are just 
over the brow of a low hill close to 
that classic highway. He, too, enjoyed 
a talk with his compatriots about 
hounds and their ways, the habits 0! 
Campagna foxes and the lie of the land. 
He used to talk a great deal and t 
complain bitterly of the bonifica 
(that reclaiming of the Campagna), 0 
rather, the new cultivation thet meat! 
such long distances for the Hunt ane 
the growing scarcity of foxes. The 
Roman Hunt was proud of its Englisi 
hounds, and the huntsman (w 10 call 
from Warwickshire) seeme| quit 
content in his rather lonely h. >itatiol 
out near the kennels some m °s ifotl 
Rome. 

There is a tremendous at 
about the Via Appia, and be «ty to! 
I write about the Roman « d of " 
where the ancient pavemer lies 
long stretches, bordered br cypr 
and ilex and where wil 
abound in the early spring 
a good place for little Englis 
to have a run when they lis 
city, and they loved to 
emerald green lizards which 
sun. — DorRoTHY HAMILTO: 
Buckfastleigh, S. Devon. 
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To MEMBERS of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


ust when so many people are increasing 
heir life assurance, it is a trick of for- 
une that owing to staff shortage we 
" annot give normal personal attention 
o members. 































‘’tis against nature’ 


AND So, indeed, it must have seemed to those 
countrymen of nearly a century ago whose incredu- 
lous eyes witnessed the beginnings of mechanised 
farming; whose ears, accustomed to the quiet rhythm 
of corn going down before the scythe, now rang with 
the rattle of strange contrivances. On the land, as 
in other spheres of human activity, the machine had 
come—to stay. But, however great its efficiency, in- 
clement seasons and poor markets can still make vain 
the farmer’s labour . . . It is upon a sympathetic 
understanding of his problems that the Westminster 
Bank, ever since its foundation in 1836, has based 
its service to the farmer—an understanding born of 
long experience and an unusually close connection 
with the rural communities in this country. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


on’t wait, however, to be urged to make 
is hat addition to your life cover which the 
imes require. Get in touch with us or 
vour agent before you forget this message. 


. ‘he “W” plan is popular and, in most 
~ cases, still covers CIVILIAN WAR RISKS 
2% VITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


ed Write to your agent 
or to the Secretary, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh, 2 
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; When the hands that guide them 


return from battle 


IS 


t MOTOR MOWERS 








“ vill restore the lawns of peace. 





. “leanwhile, we take pride in having 


Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers 


5 of the American style cigarette 


ur manufacturing facilities otherwise 


f it 
it engaged. Please ‘., / Help 


: vamecsoss FIFTH AVENUE 
| APPEAL . 

te DENNIS BROS., LIMITED, GUILDFORD. en a Shomer 20 for 214 

the one ae 173, New Bond Street, W.|I. 
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1944 Catalogue of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


free on request. 


Catalogue of FLOWER SEEDS 
may be obtained on request 
if payment of Id. is made 


SUTTON & SONS tta., 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING 
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CABBAGE, 
SUTTON’S 
EARLIEST. 


The quickest of 
all Spring sown 
Cabbages. 
























































“A TERRIFIC 
PULLER” 


TIMBER HAULING, 
MOLE DRAINING, ETC. 


Works with any tractor 
having a power take-off 


Less than two minutes 
is needed for attaching 
or detaching. 


Excessive strain avoided 
by operation of adjust- 
able gear box (Fishleigh 
patent). 


\ 






Bwer is transmitted 
from tractor through the 
gear box of Winch to the 
winding drum. As soon 
as the pull comes, the 
anchor of Winch drives 
into the ground, and thus 
takes all strain off the 
tractor. 

The force generated is 
equal to any demand 
which is likely to be 
made even on the largest 
of farms. 





FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON : Te/ : Barnstaple 2282 
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FARMING NOTES 





R. GOOCH, the leader of 

the Agricultural Workers’ 

Union, did not have 

anything startling or very 

new to tell the Farmers’ 

Club when he spoke there about the 
farm-worker and post-war agriculture. 
But he did stress some points on 
living conditions and wage rates that 
will have a big influence on the type 
of worker that agriculture can hope 
to retain and attract after the war. 
Putting aside polemics about the 
status of the farm-worker, which 
never seem to me to amount to 
much and merely demonstrate an un- 
fortunate inferiority complex which 
the real farm-worker does not himself 
feel, Mr. Gooch made an unanswerable 
case for the State’s giving such a lead 
in the development of the industry as 
will ensure good wages and conditions 
being the unbroken rule on all British 
farms. There is no good reason why 
food producers should be content with 
earnings which in normal times com- 
pare unfavourably with those of urban 
workers. We can all agree on that. 
What will be interesting to see is the 
measure of co-operation which the 
workers’ unions will contribute with 
the other partners in the industry to 
carrying through an effective scheme 
that will give stability and confidence 
in return for guarantees of good 
farming and economical production. 
The workers’ unions have been invited 
along with other agricultural organisa- 
tions to the joint conference which has 
been called by the Royal Agricultural 
Society for April 12 with the object 
of finding the maximum amount of 
common ground between the various 
bodies with regard to the basic prin- 
ciples of post-war agricultural policy. 


* * * 


ORE houses with the amenities 

of water and electric light are, 

we can all agree with Mr. Gooch, 
needed in almost all rural districts. 
Agricultural workers do not want 
inferior housing accommodation at 
low rents, according to Mr. Gooch, 
and they would much prefer to work 
in an industry which can afford to 
pay them a cash wage high enough 
to enable them to pay an economic 
rent. I am glad that the leader of one 
of the workers’ unions has said that. 
The present restrictions on farm- 
cottage rents make it impossible to 
provide good accommodation econo- 
mically. If the tractor driver earning 
perhaps £4 5s. a week expects to be 
able to rent a good cottage with water 
and light at 3s. a week, as some do 
to-day, we shall never get much 
progress towards higher standards. 
Leave the rents of the poor cottages, 
which we shall need to use for some 
time yet, at 3s. a week, but allow and 
indeed fix rents of 6s.-10s. a week for 
good cottages that are either new 
with modern equipment or have been 
suitably reconditioned. The new agri- 
cultural cottages as they materialise 
are being let at 13s. a week, but there 
is not a great rush for them in some 
districts. I see them being advertised 
week after week in the local papers. 
Yet with the accommodation they 
offer, providing room for two workers 
as well as the family, this rent is not 
out of reason. On the question of the 
tied cottage, which Mr. Gooch raised, 
I agree with his view that the solution 
of the problem is the provision of more 
houses so that, if a farmer wants to 
have a particular man in a particular 
cottage—it may be a house close to 
the buildings where it is obviously 
most convenient for the cowman to 
live—no hardship arises if the man 
who is leaving the job has to vacate 
the cottage in favour of his successor. 





THE FARM-WORKER 
AFTER THE WAR 


AVING an hour to spare in 
Winchester, I wandered into 
the school buildings and openec the 
door of one lecture room. Ther: to 
my surprise and pleasure I f yng 
written large on the blackboard ome 
figures Showing the achievemer 5 of 
British agriculture in the war. The 
percentage increases in the acr ages 
of wheat, potatoes and such crops were 
set out and underneath the reduc ions 
in the numbers of pigs, poultry and 
sheep. That was on one side c the 
board. On the other was w: tten 
“Stapledon Ley Farming,’’ shc ving 
the road to be taken from now. I do 
not know whether Winchester h s an 
agricultural section as, I believe, } ton, 
Oundle and some other schools ‘ave, 
or whether this lecture was one of a 
series showing war-time changers in 
various walks of life. 
* * * 

NOTHER sign of the tines I 
A noted in Hampshire was a 
notice issued by the Hampshire War 
Agricultural Executive Committee to 
this effect. ‘‘The Committee is pre- 
pared to make arrangements for the 
destruction of foxes (either by the 
Hunt concerned or by the Com- 
mittee’s employees) if inhabited earths 
are reported to them with particulars 
of the exact location and the name 
and address of the owners.’’ In the 
old days there were many poultry 
farms in Hampshire, and Hunt secre- 
taries knew well the damage that 
foxes could do if numbers were not 
kept down hard. To-day there are 
fewer poultry and many fewer rabbits 
too. Regular hunting is out of the 
question on the old scale and unless 
cubs are disposed of now the remaining 
poultry will not get the kind of en- 
couragement that they deserve. 

Those farmers who still run a 
flock of laying birds can find some 
guarded encouragement in a remark 
of Mr. Hudson’s in his recent Ton- 
bridge speech. Eggs are wanted and 
the farmer who can run poultry 
economically as part of his general 
farming system, manuring his leys 
through their agency and producing 
the fresh eggs for which the consumer 
cries, is performing a valuable service. 
As yet there is no promise of a more 
generous allowance of laying meal, or 
better quality meal, which is just as 
important. But there is the extra 
ration for chick rearing this season. 
and we can hope for some increase in 
egg prices when all livestock prices 
are revised this summer. Some price 
encouragement is needed for poultry 
sheep and beef cattle. 


sos 

T the busy times like spring 
sowing, farming can be an 
exasperating business. A_ tractor 


breaks down. It may be a small part 
needed in replacement from the 
makers. Instead of the local agent 
having the part and being able to fix 
the tractor immediately, it takes days 
and sometimes weeks for the part to 
be got from the other end «f the 
country, and then it turns out sot to 
be exactly what is wanted anc there 
are more telegrams and more « slays. 
Meanwhile good sowing wea! er 1s 
being lost or rather not being ed to 
the full. The patience of Jobis: eded. 
Fortunately there is generally good 
neighbour or a War Agric tural 
Committee depot that can gi" help 
of some kind, but it is not th same 
as doing the job as planned a’ | well 
up to time. Let me add t! full 
credit must go to. the agri tural 
engineers everywhere who nage 
with much reduced staffs to k: > ou 
machinery going as well a: they 
do. They cannot serve every 1 at 
once. CINCINNAT( 
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CLEMAND FOR LONDON 
FLATS AND HOUSES 


se far the series of renewed air 
¢ raids has had only a limited 
effect as regards the occupation 
q ) of houses and flats in London. 
One result of the raids is seen 
in \atacorrespondent says: ‘‘I took 
ah -sein London, intending to move 
in .is month (March) but shall now 
wa until things are quieter, as I 
tru they soon will be. I informed 
the owners of the house and men- 
tic -d that there was no need to 
hu. v on the repairs. They have not 
rey) ed, aS some might have done, 
as: rting that they meant to have 
th, iouse ready on the date specified 
for he commencement of the tenancy, 
bu. with a candour which I appreci- 
ati they say that they are glad to 
he L do not want to occupy the 
ho se at once, as the contractor to 
win they entrusted the renovations 
ha been called off the job to do urgent 
wos on damaged properties, and 
when he may be able to finish putting 
whot I may call ‘my house’ in order 
is more than they can conjecture.’ 
So, in a way, everybody is satisfied. 
In the last three or four weeks 
there has been a flowing back from 
London to the country, but different 
from that at the outbreak of the war, 
in that it has given little or no work 
to agents. People who are able to 
leave London to live are not competing 
for houses, but taking rooms, or going 
to hotels and guest-houses. Raids or 
no raids, the number of seekers after 
house-room in London is rising rather 
than falling, and applicants are finding 
that the majority of agents have not 
a flat or a house on their books. One 
London agent offered a house fur- 
nished at 10 guineas a week, but only 
on condition that “it must be taken 
for five years certain,’ terms that 
amounted to a refusal of most of the 
enquirers. 
MENTMORE FARMS 
NHE most interesting auction so 
‘T far this year promises to be 
that, at Leighton Buzzard next 
Tuesday (April 4), of about 4,000 
acres of the Earl of Rosebery’s farms 
in the Vale of Aylesbury. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley are the 
agents. There may be more than 
50 lots, but the bulk of the property 
will first be submitted as a whole. 
The Earl of Radnor has sold 
Witherington Farm, near Salisbury, 
for £15,000, with an additional sum 
in respect of the growing timber on 
the land. The holding of 619 acres 
passes with vacant possession. Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey in conjunction 
with Messrs. Smith-Woolley and Co. 
were the agents who conducted the 
sale. On behalf of executors, the 
former firm, acting with Messrs. 
Senior and Godwin, have sold Sher- 
borne freeholds, for £4,410, including 
Adber Farm, a house, buildings and 
24 acres, for £2,900. 


“ENT RESTRICTIONS 


[ anything like a solution of the 

‘oblems of rent restriction is to 
be tcached a very long time will pass 
be any report on it can be present- 
ed. .s all who have had to deal with 
ret id mortgages and tenures under 
the ‘ent Restriction Acts are aware, 


the \mary need is a simplification of 
the ious measures, and above all a 
con. tration into a single Act. This 
to be more a subject for a 
‘tee composed of lawyers and 
est agents, appointed for the 
spe.» purpose, than for a body that 
ind the separate question of 
ren’ 5 such quite formidable enough. 
\ct. sassed in a hurry, to meet the 
nec: ities of various periods since the 
irs. ‘orld war, are difficult enough 
to | \strue by themselves, but the 
dis) cies have been intensified by a 
ma of legal decisions. ; 





A characteristic peculiarity of 
the whole of rent legislation, not 
merely the restrictions introduced 
in 1914-18, but, it would seem, all rent 
regulating enactments, is that they 
operate entirely in favour of the 
tenants. Possibly, and it is a large 
assumption, the promoters of such 
legislation have not always wished 
for that one-sided tendency, but that 
is how the thing has worked out. 


A KIND OF VESTED INTEREST 

N the case of rent restrictions rents 
I have been classified into certain 
categories, all variable only under 
very special conditions, and never 
really in an upward direction; oner- 
ous conditions as regards the form and 
keeping of rent-books have been pre- 
scribed; and the tenant in occupation 
has, by reason of his being occupier, 
acquired a sort of vested interest in 
the premises. 
owner’s standpoint, the tenant could 
be dispossessed only in the event of 
suitable alternative premises being 
found for him. This provision has 
been gravely misused by some tenants, 
who have been able to hold on to 
houses which have been specially 
wanted for the purposes of the incor- 
poration of the site into building 
schemes. The refusal to move has 
here and there been got over by sub- 
stantial payments, after a delay which 
has been by far the most expensive 
feature of the matter. Hardships have 
been suffered by many a comparatively 
poor person who has fallen between 
the hammer and the anvil of the pro- 
visions relating to mortgages. In 
thousands of cases a change in the 
character of a neighbourhood, for 
example, through the influx of a vast 
number of workers in war-time fac- 
tories, has led to an unprecedented 
demand for even the meanest rooms, 
and the tenant at a statutory restricted 
vent has been able to let single rooms 
at a rent much in excess of that which 
is paid for the whole house. Lately 
another curious result of the Acts 
has made itself manifest, to wit, that 
when the original tenant holding 
under restrictive regulations, has for 
some reason ceased to occupy the 
premises, relatives, persons apparently 
quite well able to go anywhere in 
quest of accommodation, have been 
held to be entitled to succeed the 
original tenant in the tenure of the 
house, and to hold on to it in defiance 
of the owner’s requests or even real 
needs. 


OWNERSHIP RIGHTS 

HE anomalies of restriction are 
kaleidoscopic in their variety, 
but focused to a single point in one 
respect, their disregard of the inherent 
rights of the owner of premises. The 
rest restrictions on dwelling-houses 
are not the only example of curtail- 
ment of ownership. There are aspects 
of the Act relating to business pre- 
mises which show that the advantage 
of owning a shop has been shorn of 
part, sometimes a very large part, of 
its value to the owner, by rights that 
have been conferred on _ tenants. 
Implicit in all landlord and tenant 
legislation of recent years seems to be 
the reduction of ownership advan- 
tages in favour of the tenant, and the 
tenant has not always been either 
needy or deserving, while not a few 
of the landlords who have been the 
hardest hit by the enactments have 
suffered because they were indulgent 
and allowed tenants to stand at rents 
below the real market value. ‘Dual 
interests’’ have been created in many 
classes of tenancies, and have passed 
the substantial benefit of ownership 
from the freeholder to the payer of a 
small rent on what was at the outset 

intended to be a short tenure. 

ARBITER. 
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SPir AND Pouisu. ee 


. .. might today be more correctly described as “* Chemical 
research applied with elbow grease.” We feel better if we 
know we look well. The self-respecting citizen sees that his 
boots are polished, just as the good soldier looks to the lustre 
of his badges and buttons. For the same reason we use 
polish at almost every turn in our home life — on fire-grate 
and furniture, bathroom taps and table silver, motor car or 
push-bike. Polish is the preparation of a surface so that it 
reflects light evenly. Each surface, each material needs a 
different type of polishing agent. Many of us remember 
when boots had to be polished with that sticky preparation 
known as “ blacking ’’, reputed to have consisted of lamp 
or bone black, molasses, sulphuric acid and stale beer! A 
shine was obtained only after much energy, assisted by more 
spit! The research chemist has helped to remove such 
drudgery. Now, the modern boot polish — made of natural 
and synthetic waxes, solvents, oils and dyes — not only gives 
a more brilliant shine in a fraction of the time, but keeps 
the leather more pliable and waterproof. Metal tarnishes 
chiefly through the chemical actions of the air, the tarnish 
being really a thin film of some compound of the metal. 
This is removed and the polish restored by carefully selected 
abrasives combined with a suitable lubricant and a chemical 
which reverses the tarnishing action. Polishes for metal are 
a study in themselves since they must remove the tarnish 
without scratching the surface of the metal. For glass and 
china British chemical manufacturers had before the war 
evolved new compounds which, dissolved in water, instantly 
removed all grease and left glassware 

or crockery gleaming like mirrors. 

When next you grouse at the necessary 

daily “‘ Spit and polish,’ remember it 

would be far more of a drudgery 

but for the efforts of the chemist 

and the British chemical industry. 
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The familiar Lifebuoy 
and Sailor trade mark is con- 
sidered by smokers everywhere 
as the symbol of all that is 
finest in Cigarette manufacture. 
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When planning for the future specify 


Chloride 


BATTERIES 
for 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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MESSENGER & COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 





Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 









Addresses : 
Works : Loughborough. 
Tel. 2691 





London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Tel. Vic. 5409 
























MISS BLOSSOM AND 
MISS WAY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HEARD with regret that C. J. 

Cutcliffe Hyne, the creator of 

Captain Kettle, has died —at his 

home in the Yorkshire dales. 
This has nothing to do with my 
business of reviewing new books, but 
there is in my mind a picture of 
Cutcliffe Hyne of which I have long 
wanted to unburden myself, and I 
shall do it here. In the course of my 
life I have met many of our writing 
men and women, but I cannot in my 
mind’s eye see any one of them with 
the magic clarity that belongs to this 
picture of Cutcliffe Hyne. 

He was an immense man, six- 
foot-four in height and built all to 
scale. He had a laugh that would 
have shaken to pieces a whippet like 
me. He was without vanity where 
his work was concerned, and if you 
say there was nothing in his work to 
be vain about, I reply that the worst 
writers are often the vainest. I 
remember his waving a hand towards 
his books, which he called ‘‘My list 
of convictions,’’ and _ shouting: 
“Where did I write ’em? Why, 
anywhere. I could write a story 
leaning against a lamp-post in Man- 
ningham Lane.”’ 

That is a Bradford thoroughfare. 
When he was in this country, he 
shared his time between his houses in 
Bradford and the dales. Strange that 
an author should choose to live in 
Bradford, I used to think. I had to 
live there, because my work was there. 
I was young then, and he middle-aged. 
The first “great war,’’ in which he 
was to lose his only son, was still 
before us. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURE 


The picture that is so bright in 
my memory is of a Bradford Christmas 
Day when the snow lay on the ground 
in traditional fashion. There was an 
orphanage not far from where Hyne 
lived, and he had agreed to go there 
and carve up the turkeys for the 
orphans’ Christmas dinner. And that 
is the picture: beyond the windows, 
the grey snowy landscape; within, 
the warm decorated room. Around 
the long table, the orphans, so small, 
so round-eyed, so decorously suppress- 
ing a boiling excitement; at the head 
of the table, the immense figure of 
Cutcliffe Hyne, armed with a great 
carving-knife, and the turkey falling 
to pieces beneath his thrusts. He 
was laughing in his gusty way: 
one almost imagined that his lov- 
ing kindness towards the orphans 
was coming out in those gusts, blow- 
ing the turkey apart. 

That is all: a 
Dickensian vignette, 
which has always 
made me think how § 
much finer many § 
people are than the 
work they do. 


reading a charming 
book by Lady Hosie, 
called The Pool of § 
Ch’ien Lung (Hod- J 
der and Stoughton, § 
10s. 6d.). Lady 
Hosie’s father and § 
her ‘husband both § 
found their life’s 


re <A 


§ THE POOL OF 
CH’IEN LUNG 

By Lady Hosie 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 


§ 
I have been § pesERT JOURNEY 
§ By George Rodgers 
(Cresset Press, 15s.) 


HE STOOPED 
TO CONQUER 
By Jane Lane 
(Dakers, 9s. 6d.) 
AAPM AATAAr? 


work in and for China, aud she herself 
spent many years of her life in the 
country. This book is concerned \ ith 
a return visit she made in 1936, ‘ust 
before the Japanese invaded Chin. 
It would be strange indeed i° s0 
vast a land failed to offer striking ind 
tragic contrasts. We know all too 
well of the poverty-stricken ho-ror 
that afflicts millions of China’s pe: ple, 
and Lady Hosie’s picture is necess ~ily 
partial and restricted. She is -on- 
cerned, so far as this book ¢ ¢s, 
only with a few characters, moving 
within a circumscribed area, conc uct- 
ing their lives with an almost ritual 
regard for kindliness and courtesy. 


LADIES’ CHINA 

The hostesses were two micdle- 
aged Chinese ladies who ran a school 
in Peking. They, and the niece o/ one 
of them, are, save for a few side- 
encounters, the only persons we meet. 
The school had been founded in 
Manchu days, and was conducted in 
what had been the house of a Manchu 
general. One of the two ladies had 
herself been a considerable figure 
when the Manchus reigned, and was 
indeed related to the last Manchu 
empress. How she herself came to be 
connected with the school at all is an 
enchanting story of Chinese honour. 

This lady, known here as Miss 
Blossom, had a relative-by-marriage 
who was one of the trustees of the 
school when it was flourishing. The 
disruption of Chinese life caused by 
Sun Yat-Sen’s revolution in 1911 
made this man lose money, and he 
helped himself to school funds. Miss 
Blossom did not learn of this till 
many years later. Then she went to 
Miss Way, the headmistress, and 
offered to give free lessons in the 
school, without saying why. Miss Way 
diffidently accepted, thinking this was 
a young dilettante who would soon 
disappear. But now, she explained to 
Lady Hosie, “Blossom has _ given 
twenty and more years of her life 
teaching here, without receiving a 
cent or a cash beyond her clothes and 
board and a little pocket-money for 
rickshaws.”’ 

These were the two ladies the 
author lived with. Their school, which 
had, one gathers, something of 4 
wistful lingering look backwards to 
the best features of Manchu days, was 
not prosperous under the modern 
végime. The education authorities 
laid down rules and conditions, insist- 
ing that this and that must be done, 
but making no grants, as the school 
had always been 
independent. So 
buildings beg: 2 to 
go up, but vere 
never finished; Miss 
Way was ent: nced 
at the gift of 4 
dress -length, ome- 
thing she h dnt 
seen for 20 ears 
or so; the tafi 
voluntarily fo. went 
part of their pay, 
and so the ‘ *hool 


§ 
§ 
§ of Accurac” and 
§ 
§ 


§ 
§ 
10s. 6d.) : 
§ 
§ 


Good Man ‘1S,’ 
plagued also * ’ the 
expenses © 42 
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interminable lawsuit, lived always on 
the precarious brink of poverty and 
dissolution. Nevertheless, these gentle 
ladies managed to teach quite a 
number of free and half-pay pupils. 

rhat is the story: of courtesy 
and charity flourishing in conditions 
trying to both these virtues. Lady 
Hosi: has made an entrancing book 
of it all: of the inner life of this 
shelt red, almost nun-like community, 
and f their rare excursions into the 
wor! without, where Miss Way so 
love.. the theatre and the ribald street 
perf mers. The book is a window 
oper. 3g upon a gracious aspect of 
Chir. se life. So clear is the impression 
that we can hardly call it even a 
win’ w, for not so much as a pane of 
glas -eems to be interposed. It is as 
tho. 1 we watched the scene through 
a “, oon gate,’’ which is what the 
Chir se call those lovely circular gaps 
in w ls through which one may pass 
fror one court to another. 


‘INE PHOTOGRAPHS 

thought the pictures in Desert 
Jour. cy, by George Rodgers (Cresset 
Pres. 15s.), were as important as the 
lette: press, and often more interesting. 
Consider, for example, the picture of 
Hail Selassie sitting at his desk in 
Addis Ababa. There are six lines 
about Mr. Rodgers’s interview with 
the Emperor, and they tell us nothing, 
as interviews with emperors are apt 
to do. But there is this superb photo- 
graph which tells us much as we 
ponder that haunted face, surrounded 
by all the knick-knacks that the Duke 
of Aosta had left behind on his desk. 
As a book, this is rather late in 
the day, and it is concerned mainly 
with sideshows. The author was both 
writer and photographer for the 
American magazine Life. He left 
London in 1940, travelled to Africa, 
journeyed north" from the west coast 
to see how General Leclerq was 
dealing with the Italians in the desert; 
went thence to Eritrea, saw a good 
deal of what happened in Abyssinia, 
Syria, Persia, and so on. But it was 
all a long time ago, and each part of 
this story has already been sucked 
dry. That would not matter if the 
author had the sort of pen that takes 
no account of time; but he hasn’t. 
Happily, there are the pictures. 
Mr. Rodgers photographed wherever 
he went, and sometimes had to save 
his pictures ingeniously. The book is 
crowded with them; they cover a 
wide extent of subject and territory; 
and some of them, such as the one 
showing a young airman gazing at a 
German cross erected over the grave 
of “an unknown English lieutenant, 
fallen in air warfare,’’ reach a high 

level of pictorial composition. 


MOST JACOBITE 
Miss Jane Lane, more royalist 


than the King, more Jacobite than 
James, continues to use fiction as a 
means «. trouncing the overthrowers 
of the Stuart dynasty. In her new 
novel i.e Stooped to Conquer (Dakers, 
9s. 6d.) she has, I hope, taught herself 
4 goo. -sson. The story is concerned 


with massacre of Glencoe, and 
she is ut to lay the blame on the 
should < of William of Orange. 

Ir -lling of the life lived in the 


glen ‘ing the time when the 
soldie:. vyho were destined to be the 
butche were quartered there, receiv- 
ing t- hospitality of those they 
‘ntenc to slay, she paints a fine 
noveli: 5 picture which mainly con- 
vinces, “hough at times leaving a 
feeling ‘at she sees the MacDonalds 
throug a rather rosy mist. But on 
the w: ' she succeeds; she wins our 
Symp -y for these people; she stirs 
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our detestation for their assassins; 
she goes far to make us accept her 
belief in William’s knowledge and 
consent. 

Then she adds a long epilogue, 
staging a trial in which the author, 
the book-reviewers, certain historians 
and others thrash out the whole 
matter. This is a dull, heavy-witted 
effort that makes one want to shout: 
“For heaven’s sake, woman, leave 
well alone.’’ I hope Miss Lane will 
read her own epilogue in cold blood, 
and come to the conclusion that so 
good a novelist as she is has her best 
weapon in the very fact of being a 
good novelist. 





O one would accuse Mr. Sewell of 
not being provocative, and he 
has chosen a particularly provocative 
and so popular subject—Who’s Won 
the Toss? by E. H. D. Sewell; illus- 
trated (Stanley Paul, 15s.). He has 
set out to choose a ‘best ever” 
eleven between 1890 and 1939, for 
England, for Australia, and South 
Africa, for the world, for the first-class 
counties, for the Gentlemen, 
Players, and the two Universities. 
Each eleven is to consist of five bats- 
men, four bowlers, an all-rounder and 
the best wicket-keep, and the simple 
fact that neither Barnes nor Hammond 
finds a place in his England side is 
sufficient to suggest the long, rotatory 
and, according to the reader’s taste, 
thrilling or prostrating arguments that 
must ensue. Neither side can possibly 
prove itself right, but this Mr. Sewell 
will hardly admit, for he is always sure 
that he is right and the other fellow is 
talking nonsense, especially when that 
other fellow sticks up for the cricketers 
from 1919 to 1939. Very few of these 
find room in the chosen elevens, and in 
this Mr. Sewell may be perfectly right, 
but he is so monotonously vehement. 
This is a great pity because Mr. Sewelt 
isa fine cricketer with a vast experience 
and a passionate love of the game, and 
has so many interesting little things to 
tell, things which the mere spectator 
does not know and very much wants to 
know. It is interesting, to give an 
example at random, that Ranjithought 
the Indian Mistri was the next best 
left-handed bat to Clem Hill he had 
ever seen. So it is that he himself 
thinks Learie Constantine ‘‘out by 
himself the most agile and quick 
fieldsman the game has ever known,” 
or that an unnamed but eminent 
Australian said that Trumper’s shadow 
was a better bat than Bradman. Here 
Mr. Sewell is so direct that it is a pity 
he is elsewhere so circuitous. When he 
gives some of Trumper’s figures he 
professes to take them from that 
player’s ‘“‘fecund orchard,” and of 
B. H. Valentine he remarks that he 
“suckled this jolly old game of ours at 
little old Repton.”’ Surely there must 
be a simpler and better way of saying 
it than that. 


A” the people, older as well as 
younger people, who enjoyed 
Mr, Tittlewit’s Zoo will be glad that 
Miss M. Forster Knight has written 
and, what is more, illustrated another 
volume about the same enchanting 
people—Uncle Blunder’s Studio (Coun- 
try Life, 7s. 6d.). As its title suggests 
it is the big old beetle Uncle Blunder 
who plays the leading part in this 
story: jealous of the musical grass- 
hopper’ ; success, he decides to be a 
portrait-painter, and the story of his 
failures and victories, his sitters and 
their ways, his studio-party and his 
ultimate disillusionment, has an 
application to modernistic art and 
some of its practitioners which will 
make the older reader smile. Uncle 
Blunder’s nephew, the faithful, kind- 
hearted Nigs, Mr. Tittlewit’s general 
factotum, is just as lovable as ever in 
this book and Mr. Pippington, the 
Town Mouse, Freddy Frog, Mrs. Long- 
tailed Tit and many more whom we 
have met already make their appear- 
ance. The illustrations are unique in 
originality and lively charm. Ss. 
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So many uses for OXO and 


how easy it makes war-time 


cooking — it 


well as rich, 


adds body as 


beefy flavour. 














OXO cookery booklet, 


Dept. S - 





* SEND TODAY for ‘Rationtime Recipes,’ 
enclosing one penny stamp. 


OXO LIMITED - THAMES HOUSE - 


the new 


LONDON - E.C.4 
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RATIONING MAKES 
EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


The body must have enough vitamins 
A and D if it is to remain healthy. 
Before rationing most of us got suffi- 
cient of these in our ordinary meals, 
but wartime diets tend to reduce the 
vitamin value of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ provides suf- 


ficient ‘ anti-infective ’ vitamin A to en- 
able you to resist colds and influenza ; 
it provides, too, the correct amount of 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D to keep adults 
| healthy and to allow children to grow 
| up with strong bones and sound 
| teeth. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per bettle of 100—8/6 


Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 






























































pockets, and comes from Marshall and Snelgrove 






HE simply cut printed frocks of this summer 
display the design to the very best advan- 
tage. The prettiest of all are perhaps the 
florals with the heads of the flowers rather 

widely spaced apart, or grouped into an uneven 
design. Marguerites, dahlias, clove carnations and 
pansies are patterns shown by the London designers 
made up into short-sleeved frocks, generally collar- 
less with V or square necks, and draped over the hips 
and bodice. Others are crossed right over and gathered 
to the seam under the left arm. 

The fiower prints glow with all the colours of a 
tropical forest. There are neat, cool-looking black- 
and-whites as well, but it is these intensely coloured 
ones that stand out in the memory, not merely because 
they outshine the others, but on account of the way 
in which they are printed. The flowers are so realistic 
that they look as though they could be picked off the 
print. Foliage is etched in black and the tropical 
flowers are splashed on a brilliant emerald, cherry red, 
midnight blue or a maroon backcloth. These prints 
are in rayon, soft and pliable, and with a completely 
matt surface, heavy enough to be tailored simply. 
Dresses are completely untrimmed as the colour and 













PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


One of an army of navy woollen frocks touched with white. 
one has a sharkskin roll collar, white piping on the sleeves, pouch 
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pattern are enough by themselves, 
A marguerite print has been used 
by several of the Mayfair designers, 
The heads at grouped gracefully, 
two or three at a time, and widely 
spaced—black on white or plum 
with scarlet centres on navy. 

In the Harvey Nichols col- 
lection, largish flowers with pointed 
petals are coloured lime, cherry, 
turquoise and a vivid royal blue, set 
ona midnight blue ground. Foliage 
again is etched in black. This 
print is very effective and is made 
as well in different colour ranges on 
maroon, emerald green and scarlet 
grounds. It has the suppleness of 
real silk, a matt surface and will 
cost about 15s. a yard. Much the 
same effect is attained with smaller, 
compact flowers. Among the more 
tailored designs is an interesting 
combination of a geometric and a 
floral. Tiny flower heads are ar- 
ranged into squares and joined by 
an adaptation of the Greek key 
design. Colours are mixed but are 


A spray of apple blossom 
and tiny apples for a lapel 
from Elizabeth Arden 





Antique jet ear-rings carved into 


marguerites. 


crosses. 


Cut jet bracelet, a daisy © 
and a lapel ornament 
Digby Mor: 





Digby Morten 
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From 
LIBERTY’S 


HIS is an ex- 


ample taken 






from their Charm- 
ing Collection of 
Children’s Frocks 
made in their 
world-famous 
printed cotton and 
rayon fabrics. 
a 


Also pure silk 


Dresses. 


S 
Children’s Dept. : 
First Floor, 


‘Tudor Building. 


LIBERTY & COL7? 


REGENT STREET 
LONDON - W.x & ! 


Telephone : Regent 1234 























Ubccther soled and supple 
Flexible and light 
This wood wedged shoe 
so smart, so new 


Has uppers gay and bright 





CLA S of STREET have retailers in almost every town. Please choose 


from the styles you find available. 
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BAROQUE Lnp., 


37/38, Margaret Street, 


Cavendish Sq., London, 
W.l1 


Temporary Head Offices :— 
Barclays Bank Chambers, 


St. Giles’ Sq., Northampton y 


We illustrate a Graceful 
Wedding Gown which 
can be copied in a 
variety of fabrics includ- 
ing: Satin, Moss Crépe, 
Matt Stencil Satin, and 
Novelty White and Ivory 
Materials 


Prices and Estimates are obtain- 
able at all the leading Shops and 
High-Class Stores. Should you 
have any difficulty, kindly refer to 
us and we will put you in touch 
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nothing like so gay as for the florals. 
A good geometric print has a Syrian 
effect with diamonds, tiny columns, 
stars and notes of music arranged 
in broad rows. This design comes in 
brown and white on cinnamon or 
turquoise blue, in navy and white 
on china blue. It would make up 
into charming pleated frocks and 
tailored jackets. Tiny flower prints, a mere 
rosebud, forget-me-not or daisy are used like 
dots for blouses. The multi-coloured florals with 
mass concentrations of tiny blossoms have 
disappeared. Pre-war, pre-purchase tax French 
organzas with large floral designs and loops on 
white grounds, made for the bouffant ball- 
dresses, are being sold for lamp-shades! And 
rolls of precious black slipper satin in the narrow 
widths for millinery and foundation garments. 
The newest squares at Jacqmar’s show the 
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@ (Left) Jaeger’s dotted woollen square, sky blue 


printed with cherry with a pansy blue border 


@ (Below, left) Jaeger’s cotton square, navy and 


white with a bold loop design 


@ (Below, right) Jacqmar’s square printed with the 


arms of the 8th American Army Air Force and 
names of their "planes. Mixed bright pastels and 
gold on an azure ground 


same lively tendencies in colour and design as 
the flower prints. Ten paintings of the most 
famous of the French Impressionists are repro- 
duced, complete with frames, on white, crimson 
or pale tinted grounds with a brilliant coloured 
border—royal blue or crimson, emerald or 
geranium pink. Colours, grouping, the whole 
effect are very French. The Propaganda square 
for the Dutch is ready—a dramatic design with 
mottoes and the royal arms on a white ground 
—a matt rayon with the surface of a fine 
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woollen, The square containing the regimental] 
badges of all British regiments in heraldic 
colours is most effective with the arms grouped 
on a huge white star with a real bunting req 
border, This is the square for a black or nayy 
suit. It is pretty too, but not so military 
printed in pinks and blues. . 


HE linen-like rayons make a brave s ow, 
Colours are in the same brilliant c ‘our 
range for the many plain rayons that are w iven 


like a woollen hopsack, and 
heavy enough in texture §> be 
tailored into summer suit: and 
tailored jumper suits. {ere 


again, itis thecherryande thy 


reds, the emerald and ime 
greens, turquoise, royal »lue 
and maroon that win outa: inst 


the baby pinks and blue. A 
few are printed as well. An 


illustrated print by Moy; shel 
shows tiny hansom cabs, om- 
plete with driver and ho: ¢ in 
brown outlined with crir:son, 
etched against a block of «-hite 
on a royal blue ground. 7 iis is 
a gay print that manages tv look 
lively without being in any way 
odd. It would be charmii ¢ for 
a summer frock with a gat iered 


or flared skirt and dirnd’ top, 
The striped rayons are in white 
with a flag colour or chestnut 
brown. 

For the children’s summer frocks, Liberty 
show both haircords and Tana lawns in the 
traditional Liberty designs. A sprigged Tana 
lawn is enchanting, tiny bright flower-heads 
dotted on a shell pink or pale yellow ground, 
The tougher-looking haircords are pretty in 
mixtures of blues flashed here and there with 
cherry. Hand-printed Ethis crépe, a fine cotton 
georgette with a silky rayon stripe does not 
crush and is made in mixtures of pink and 
Burne-Jones blues. P. Joyce REyYNoLps, 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 740, CoUNTRY 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London 


CROSSWORD No. 740 


Solutions 4) 


rst post on Thursday, Aprii 6, 1944. 


fi 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


W.C.2,” not later than the 


ACROSS. 


1, What a superfluity of cooks may do (5, 3, 5 
10. Re a poet, and largely musical (7) 
. One man more on the dead man’s chest, and 
it would total this, yo-ho ! (7) 
12. ‘‘Some there be that shadows 
—The Merchant of Venice (4) 
13. Calling them is usually impolite (5) 
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All the rare qualities of Highland 
liqueur whisky — its subtlety, its 
strength, its tang, its softness, its 
stimulus, its comfort —all are 
expertly balanced in Old Angus. 
The war is, of course, sadly re- 
ducing supplies, but Old Angus 
is still obtainable— 
may your search be 
rewarded. 
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14. He has four legs and may be worth £25 or 4 
small glass of beer ! (4) 

17. He who does may be no violinist, but merel 
busy with trifles (7) 

18. The loafer’s fresh method to put bread in hi 
mouth? (3, 4 . ' 

19. ‘‘And push?” Not with the arms so! (5, 2 

22. The lodger starts out with a constrictor (/ 

24. An inventor (4) 

25. Stick none (5) 

26. At once (4) ee 

29. Through such a glass one meets Alice again (/ 

30. Nanny’s domain (7) ys : 

31. The bomber’s form of procrastination? (7, 6 


DOWN. 


2. Squeezed (7) 
3. Country of which I was evidently in charge (+ 
4. Performs an operation on the brain (7) 

5. ‘And not by windows only, cat 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 
—A. H. Clough (7) 

Quarrelsome sea-swallow? (4) 

Lot more ! (anagr.) (7) : 

. Though one would not expect him to accon' 
plish the goose-step, the hens 10 doull 
admire his strut (4, 2, 3, 4) 

9. The law of reprisals is quite toothless her 
(2, 3, 3, 2, 3 
15. There’s a great deal less of it, but « 
still invoke divine favour (5) 
16. Very weak twitch (5) 
20. Socially it doesn’t really imply hast 





IS 


should 





cooking 


’ 4) ie 
21. A poet and friend of Sir Walter ~cott hi 





Name 


spent years in South Africa (7) MW 
22. She seems to come from a bad line ‘/ 





Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


23. Famous comedian (3, 4) 
27. She is with the birds in the park 
28. Better in the heart than the eye (« 














A NOBLE SCOTCH—Gentle as a lamb 








OASa 


SOLUTION TO No. 739. 
appeared in the issue of March 24, will be announced next 

ACROSS.—1, Part-time; 5, Coffer; 9, Ripe plum; 10, Edible; 11, 
Observer; 13, Hollow; 14, Dew; 16, Blouse; 19, Fretted; 20, Impair; 
21, Fun; 26, Lurked; 27, Lifeboat; 28, Amidin; 29, Abdicate; 30, Evelyn; 
.—l, Parrot; 2, Repast; 3, Tapers; 4, Mauled; 6, 
Old World; 7, Fabulous; 8, Reed wren; 12, Restful; 15, Err; 16, Bed; 
17, Mill race; 18, Sportive; 19, Fidelity; 22, Nimble; 23, Perils; 24, 
Domain; 25, Attend. 


31, Reasoned. DOWN 


The winner of this ae, Se clues of which 
week. 








The winner of Crossword No 
Dr. G. E. Harre, 
12, St. Mary’s Mansions 
London, W.2. 
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For town and Country 


‘Tailor-Made 
Suit 


in gentlemen’s suitings 








; red 
navy 
‘ary, 






" 
\ 


Yat Verrvs 


an 


An example from 
the collection of 
new Spring models. 
I*ine quality cloths. 
Colours : 
Dark grey or blue. 
Designed for fuller 
figures, hips 36 to 46 





In 


| os €1012:6 
— Suitings » ® 


Stocked by | / 1!  bik/white 


Tana ) with red or (18 Coupons) 
reads blue line. = - 
yund. & | Costumes : 2nd floor 


BROMLEY BEDFORD GUILDFORD HERNE BAY 


} \ £7.15.11 
om \  TUNBRIDGE WELLS WINCHESTER TORQUAY e 
ITton i 
> not —_————— » ie Ie 
and ~* es NM 1OMS 
n 


sington W 


























nerel! 
in his 


(5, 2 
or (/ 


ain (7 


(7, 6 


rge (4 


light.” 
: (7) 





‘doug | Situated in the heart of Mayfair 


a The | 
/MAY FATR 
“! HOTEL 


B) 2KELEY STREET 


na pies Dancing Every Evening 
8 is RE AURANT *GRILL ROOM (Sundays excepted) 
SNACK BAR to 


MC \ERN AMERICAN BAR JACK JACKSON 


TELEPHONE 


MAYFAIR 7777 AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
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